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OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  "This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State:  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  professions:  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action” 


TRKNT  PRESS,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


76th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
November  8,  9, 10  and  11,  1930 

HEADQUARTERS  AT  AMBASSADOR  HOTEL 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 
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CJhe  Ambassador 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


Headquariers 

New  Jeney  State  Teachers*  Association  Convention 
NOVEMBER  8.  9.  10.  11.  1930 
Spedal  Rates 

$4  per  person,  for  double  room  with  private  badi 
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Contacts 


Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  through  its  extensive 
facilities,  has  a  close  contact  with  practically 
every  leading  bank,  busineu  house,  insurance 
company,  public  tttility,  and  financial  institu¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country.  Among  its 
clients  are:  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Western  EJectric 
Co.,  Inc.,  U.  S.  Steel  Coip.,  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  R.  R.  Co.,  and  1 20,000  other  biuiness 
houses,  large  and  small. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  is  die  largest  publisher 
of  loose-leaf  services  in  the  United  States. 
At  present  there  are  sixteen  P-H  loose-leaf 
information  services.  These  include  such  im¬ 
portant  fields  as:  corporation  management, 
federal  and  state  mcome  and  inheritance 
taxes,  trust  and  fiduciary  relationships,  bank¬ 
ing,  finance,  insurance,  securities,  and  install¬ 
ment  and  conditional  sales. 


Tlie  Incorporating  and  Maintenance  De¬ 
partment  maintains  well-equipped  branches 
m  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philaddphia, 
Washington,  D.  G,  Dover,  Delaware,  and 
in  eight  other  cities.  In  addition,  subsidiary 
companies,  legal  correspondents,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  maintained  in  each  state 
in  the  Union,  in  the  Canadian  ProviiKes,  and 
in  Newfoundland. 


Through  these  contacts,  there  has  developed, 
with  the  years,  a  mass  of  rich  business  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  the  kind  of  experieiKe  which 
no  ordinary  publisher  of  textbooks  possesses, 
or  can  possibly  hope  to  acquire.  Evidence 
of  this  invaluable  experience  is  revealed  in 
each  Prentice-Hall  text  Send  for  a  copy 
of  our  commercial  text  book  catalog. 


Prenlice-Hall,  i«c. 

70  Fijlli  Avenue,  Tleur  l]oTk,  It  I]. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

TaENTON,  New  Jexsey 
TRENTON'S  FINEST  HOTEL 
Ahtolultly  Finproof 


KX)  ROOMS 


300  BATHS 


THE  STACY.TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  velcotne  to  teachers 
to  Pisit  Historical  Trenton 
"The  Cradle  of  American  History" 


LOUIS  W.  PARSONS 


General  Business 
Science 

By  Jone»  and  BerUchi 

A  Dew  and  icioilific  lest  that  ghrei  pupil*  of 
jiaior  hi^  school  age  aa  uaderslaDdiag  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple*  of  busmets,  it*  custom*  and  practice* 

Aa  explanatory  course  corresponding  to  the  re¬ 
quired  course*  in  General  Science  and  General 
Mathematics. 

The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  most  in¬ 
teresting  project*  for  each  unit  of  the  text.  These 
projects  bring  the  pupil  into  actual  contact  urith  those 
business  activities  that  enter  into  the  daily  life  of 
every  citizen  regardless  of  his  calling. 

Instead  of  training  the  pupil  for  various  clerical 
job*,  which  he  may  or  may  not  611,  “General  Busi¬ 
ness  Science“  gives  him  a  knowledge  of  aaodem 
business  function*  and  service*  so  diat  he  may  know 
how  to  conduct  his  afair*  in  a  business-like  manner. 

576  pages;  full  vellum,  de  fuze  bindings;  profusely 
illustrated;  complete  index  and  glossary  of  businew 
terms. 

Writa  our  nearett  ofice  for  examination 
copy  or  d^fcrtplhe  literafure 

THE  OREOG  PUBLISHINO  00. 

Now  Tark  CMeas#  San  Prnnelacn 

Bontan  Torantn  LnnBon 
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You  are  assured  of  the  best 
when  you  specify 

BRADLEY 
WATER  COLORS 
AND  CRAYONS 

“Quality"  a*  applied  lo  Bradley  Water  Colon  i« 
more  thim  a  term — it  it  tke  principle  on  which  dteee 
colon  were  founded  and  developM.  Their  unnrer- 


B  1  BOX 

One  of  the  moet  popular  Water  Color  boiet  made. 
Contains  eight  pant  of  semi-moist  colon:  Alizarine 
Crimson,  Change,  Gamboge,  Blue,  Hooker's  Checn 
No.  I,  Violet  No.  2,  Sepia  and  Charcoal  Gray.  A 
No.  7  brush.  Price  per  box,  SO  cents. 


BMBECO  CRAYONS  Nn.  X 

8100 — Including  eight  crayons,  one  each.  Red,  Orange, 
Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  Violet,  Brown  and  Charcoal  Gray. 
Put  up  in  attractive  tuck  box.  Price,  per  box,  fO.10. 
Embeco  Crayons  are  put  up  in  both  slip  and  hinged 
cover  boxes,  in  six  different  assortments,  ranging  from 
eight  crayons  to  twenty-four  in  a  box. 

Artlntte  Paper*  for  Tonr  Footer  and  Cat  Paper  Projecta 
VIVI-TONE  PAPER 

These  papers  are  the  culmination  of  a  thorough  survey  of  the  colored 
papers  used  in  the  schools  of  this  country  as  to  texture,  weight,  finish, 
surface  and  colors.  Forty-five  beautiful  colors.  Send  for  sampie  book. 
BVTTERFI,T  PAPERS 

Dual  colored  papers  for  posters  and  construction  work.  A  medium 
weight  stock,  each  sheet  with  different  colored  front  and  back.  Made 
in  twelve  color  combinations.  Send  for  sample  book. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

120  East  16th  St.,  New  York  Cmr  IMS.  15th  Stj  Philadelphu 


BRADLEY 
SCHOOL 
DRAYONS  OP 
SUPERIOR 
QUALITY — 


WANTED:— Teachers 
for  Vacation  Work 
This  Summer 

TIME  FLIES.  Benjamin  Franklin  says: 
“Time  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.”  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  your  time  this 
summer? 

As  a  teacher  we  offer  you  employment  this 
summer  in  a  kind  of  work  which  utilizes 
your  past  experience  and  offers  you  a 
greater  earning  power  than  you  could  get 
from  any  odier  type  of  employment 
Teachers  with  Norm^  School  or  College 
training  who  are  interested  in  exchimging 
their  usual  proStless  leisure  for  a  vacation 
of  business  experience  and  additional  in¬ 
come  wfll  find  our  position  suitable. 

Please  ^e  full  mformation  as  to  age, 
education,  teaching  experience  and  date 
your  school  closes. 

Addrea:  C.  L  CLUGSTON 
328  BOYD  ST.  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


Now 

Problems  in 
Arithmetic 

For  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades 
by 

CHlmartiii  and  Rnuell 

The  same  authors  who  wrote 
PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC 
for  Grades  Six,  Seven,  and 
Eight.  Here  is  another  helpful 
book  of  concrete  problems. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Apri,  1930 
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Soon  ready — 

Twenty-four  additional  yolumcs  of  the 

NEW  POCKET  CLASSICS 


Single  Vidnmee 

Additoa't  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY 
OmrcluU's  THE  CRISIS 
Cootwr't  THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS 
Dicl«M’  A  TALE  Q¥  TWO  CITIES 
Elatenaa’s  EISSAYS 
FranUui* .  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Hwt  Md  PeiTT*.  REPRESENTATIVE 
SHORT  STORIES 

HawdiotiMi't  HOUSE  of  die  SEVEN  GABLES 
Hoeeer’t  ILIAD 
HoMer’i  ODYSSEY 

Pekraee  *  THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY 

P^  PROSE  TALES 

Scott't  THE  TALISMAN 

SteveoMi't  KIDNAPPED 

TauirMo’i  THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING 

TIi^iereT’.  HENRY  ESMOND 

Wirter  i  THE  VIRGINIAN 


OomUnallon  Volmnee 
Shekeqieve'e  HAMLET  md  MACBETH 

GokfaMdi’e  SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER 
md  THE  GOCO-NATURED  MAN 

Goldwdi**  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 
Gn^’e  ELEGY,  and  Cowper’t  J(^N  GIL* 

LongfeUow'e  TALES  OF  A  WAYSIDE  INN 
(mJ  Hewdtome’t  TWICE-TOLD  TALES 

Miltan'i  MINOR  POEMS  and  Mnceiiley'e 
ESSAY  ON  MILTON 

SheridMi’i  THE  RIVALS  end  THE  SCHOCH. 
FOR  SCANDAL 

WuUngtai’e  FAREWELL  ADDRESS.  Web¬ 
ster's  BUNKER  HILL  and  LINCOLNS 
ADDRESSES 


The  addition  of  these  new  titles  brings  the  total  available  np  to  fifty-one.  It 
is  now  possible  to  follow  the  latest  College  Entrance  Requirements  with  this 
ideal  series  which  meets  all  modern  demands  in  the  study  ^  English  Uteratnre. 

.Each  volume  60c 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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TO  TEACHERS:— 

You  who  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  new  readers  in  order  to 
give  fresh  incentive  to  your  pupfls — and  incidentally  relieve  the 
monotony  of  your  own  work — ^will  be  delighted  with  the  DO  AND 
LEARN  READER8  and  the  FACT  AND  STORY  READERS. 

Never  before  have  readers  been  made  so  attractive.  Their  stories, 
which  reflect  the  everyday  work  and  play  of  children,  are  new  and  fas¬ 
cinating.  Their  pictures  are  irresistible  and  are  printed  in  four  colors. 
Their  covers  and  end-papers  are  bright  and  gay.  From  cover  to  cover 
they  make  reading  a  joy  to  the  child. 

If  Jfou  tfith  to  lp*o»  more  about  these  books,  vrite  to  our  nearest  ofice 

DO  AND  LEABN  BEADEBS 
By  White  and  Hanthorn 
Ftre  Book*  for  the  First  Three  Years 

FACT  AND  STOBY  BEADEBS 

By  SuzzALLO.  Freeland.  McLauchun  and  Skinner 
Nine  Books  for  the  Eight  Grades 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


What’s  in  a  name? 


Not  much,  sometimes.  But  here  are  t»o  nen  series  rofuch  really  ItPe  up  to  theirs. 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  PRACTICE  ARITHMETICS 

These  new  arithmetics  lead  all  others  in  the  abundance  of  the  abstract  and  concrete 
problems  which  they  contain.  They  give  pupils  a  systematic  training  in  the  technique 
of  prol^em  s<dving.  They  are  attractive  to  look  at — easy  to  teach — scientifically 
buik. 


BETTER  ENGLISH 

A  new  series  of  language  books  by  Jeschke,  Potter  and  Gillet  It  brings  a  modern 
educational  technique  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  improving  the  pu|^*s  everyday 
use  of  Fjiglith 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  Fifth  Avenne,  New  Yoric 
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Health  Education  in  the  Classroom 

JBji  Mary  M.  Richeson 

Director  Health  EJocaSon,  Perth  Amboi  Pubhc  ScAoo^t 


INCE  health  education  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  first  objectives  in  education, 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  early,  impressionable  years  of  the 


child’s  life.  It  is  essential  that  die  child 
be  freed  from  every  possible  physical  and  mental 
handicap,  if  he  is  to  receive  the  most  that  educa¬ 
tion  can  give  him.  Ideally  this  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  pre-school  period.  But  unfortunately 
imtil  very  recent  years  this  period  has  been  one  of 
neglect  rather  than  a  period  of  correction  and 
children  all  over  the  country  have  entered  school 
seriously  hs.ndicapped,  rather  than  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  physical  and  mental  state. 

Generally  speaking  any  grade,  kindergarten 
through  eighth,  in  any  school  presents  the  same 
healdi  conditions.  There  vrill  be  examples  of  mal¬ 
nutrition.  defective  hearing,  ey^,  teeth,  and  even 
more  serious  defects.  There  will  be  children  with 
poor  posture,  children  who  are  listless  and  who 
seem  unaUe  to  adjust  themselves  readily  to  their 
social  environment;  children  whose  classroom  seats 
are  perhaps  poorly  fitted  to  them  and  so  on  until 
the  summation  of  all  die  possible  defects  that  may 
appear  in  the  average  classroom  presents  a  rather 
stupendous  problem. 

Such  conditions  are  by  no  means  rare,  nor  have 
they  been  newly  discovered  to  exist,  nor  happily, 
do  they  exist  Mdthout  the  possibility  of  definite  cor¬ 
rection.  That  such  conditions  should  be  corrected 
has  been  forcibly  broufdit  to  the  public  mind  and 
the  State  now  recognizes  fully  its  duty  toward  the 
child  with  regard  to  his  safety  and  phyncal  well 
being. 

Health  education  therefore  comes  naturally  into 
existence  to  fill  a  definite  need  and  conditions  com¬ 
mon  to  the  average  classroom  as  mentioned  above 
become  the  chief  points  of  attack  for  health  traimng, 
and  in  fact  become  its  real  objectives.  Heidth 
teaching,  therefore,  is  primarily  a  study  of  the  class¬ 
room  full  of  children  as  they  are.  Secondly,  it  is 
a  consent  and  well  directed  effort  to  change,  for 
the  better,  conditions  affecting  the  child’s  well 
being  which  are  not  right.  And,  thirdly,  health 
education  consists  in  determining  what  changes  have 
been  made  for  the  better  in  similar  instances  and 
constantly  improving  the  factors  which  have  pro¬ 


duced  the  desired  results. 


Since  every  classroom  presents  not  only  an  op¬ 
portunity,  but  also  a  demand  for  health  teaching, 
it  becomes  of  paramount  importance  to  learn  who 
is  to  do  this  work  and  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 
That  the  bnmt  of  health  teaching  falls  upon  the 
classroom  teacher  is  generally  agreed.  A  health- 
minded  superintendent  of  schools  bdiind  this 
teacher  is  indispensable  to  succeu.  An  efficient 
health  director,  school  nurse,  doctor  and  dentist 
are,  of  course,  essential.  Defects  must  be  prompdy 
detected  and  effidendy  corrected  if  progress  is  to 
be  made.  All  communities  unfortunately  do  not 
have  facilities  for  the  desirable  correction  of  these 
defects.  To  illustrate,  poor  families  are  often 
financially  unable  to  go  through  with  very  necessary 
ph3rsical  correcdaos  which  the  schod  has  accuiatdy 
pointed  out  to  them.  The  lack  of  clinics  in  many 
of  our  industrial  towns  and  cities  further  con¬ 
founds  such  a  condition.  Proper  health  education 
is  the  only  reliaUe  guarantee  that  future  genera¬ 
tions  have  against  the  perpetuation  of  such  lament¬ 
able  handkaps  to  general  good  health.  The  phy¬ 
sical  educatioa  instructor,  die  school  janitor,  every 
teacher,  and  in  fact  everyone  who  comes  in  contact 
with  the  child  at  any  point  in  his  school  day  are 
definitely,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  enlisted 
in  the  teaching  of  health. 

The  best  efforts  of  even  the  meat  efficient  di¬ 
rector  of  health  education  will  come  to  litde  more 
than  naught  if  the  work  does  not  definitely  enlist 
each  individual  teacher.  Progress  in  health  teach¬ 
ing  cannot  be  made  by  simply  devoting  a  specified 
period  each  day  to  this  subject,  nor  can  the  best 
results  be  obtained  by  handing  die  teacher  a  course 
of  study  and  hoping  for  its  proper  use  by  her.  The 
teacher  must  be  taught  to  recognize  the  opportunities 
for  health  teaching  which  her  classroom  presents, 
have  within  herself  a  definite  desire  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  thus  presented,  and  she  should  have 
sympathedc  and  practical  suggestions  from  the 
director  of  health  education  as  to  methods  and 
materials  of  proven  worth  which  will  aid  her  in 
health  teaching. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  noted  health  educator 
of  Columbia  University,  has  defined  health  educa¬ 
tion  as,  ”Tlie  sum  of  experiences  in  school  and 
dsewhere,  which  favorably  influence  the  habits,  at- 
ContinueJ  mi  page  34 
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Teachers  and  Schools  Around  the  State 

Life  Membership  in  N.  E.  A.  Presented  to  George  C.  Baker — Daniel  S. 
Kealexf  Elected  Vice  President — Dr.  Sarah  J.  McNarp  Retires 


Daniel  S.  Kealey,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Hoboken,  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention. 


On  Monday  evening.  March  31  last,  in  the 
Auditorium  of  the  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 
in  New  Brunswick,  the  President  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations.  Dr. 
Augustus  O.  Thomas,  also  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Maine,  delivered 
an  address  on  “International  Understanding.** 
Before  Dr.  Thomas  gave  his  address,  the  Prea- 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Associa¬ 
tion.  Superintendent  George  C.  Baker,  of  Moores- 
town,  a  guest  of  honor  for  the  Thomas  meeting, 
was  called  to  the  front  of  the  platTorm  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  Life  Membership  in  the  National 
Education  Association. 


Educators  and  officials  of  school  systems  of  New 
Jersey  participated  in  the  recent  sixth  annual 
junior  high- school  conference  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Edward  J.  Sweeney,  priiKipal  of  tiie 
Bayonne  Junior  High  School  in  an  address  upheld 
the  “6-3-3**  form  of  organizatimi,  and  Charles  H. 
Beek,  principal  of  Summit  Junior  High  School, 
presided  at  one  of  the  sessions. 


Dr.  Bruce  B.  Robinson,  director  of  child  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  Newark  public  school  system,  told  the 
New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
meeting  at  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
tiiat  “over-protection  of  children  by  their  parents 
and  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  child*s  rapd 
progress  through  school  is  to  blame  for  many  of 
the  mental  hygiene  problems.** 

**An  educatkmal  reform  m  discipline,  routine, 
military  orders,  freedom  and  reading  in  the  school 
room  is  needed  today,**  be  stated.  “A  reform 
also  is  needed  among  the  parents  who  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  and  importance  of  home  and  school 
cooperation,  school  atiiletics  and  school  clubs.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  over-motiiered  during  the  first  six  yean. 
Children  up  to  this  age  should  be  granted  more 
recreation  and  freedom  of  thought  and  move- 
mcnL** 


Dr.  Sarah  J.  McNary,  for  29  yean  head  of 
the  Elnglish  Department  of  the  Trenton  State 
Teachen  College,  was  honored  by  the  faculty  of 
the  school  at  a  diimer  which  marked  her  retirement 
from  active  teaching. 


Dr.  William  J.  Bickett,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Trenton,  was  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  Washington  recently. 

A  link  between  the  microphone  and  the  black¬ 
board  of  public  schools  was  made  when  Hubert  R. 
Cornish,  Paterson  school  principal,  inaugurated  a 
series  of  weekly  spelling  bees  in  the  WODA  Gram¬ 
mar  and  High  School  of  the  Air. 

A  new  d^arture  in  construction  of  a  school  and 
community  center  has  been  effected  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  in  the  Italian  section  of  Montclair  of  a 
structure  in  which  the  style  of  architecture  con¬ 
forms  to  that  of  the  former  homeland  of  the 
people. 

The  Board  of  Elducation  of  Rahway  has  re¬ 
quested  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  policy  for  the 
next  fifteen  years.  The  survey  will  be  made  by 
local  school  officials  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

George  A.  Kipp,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Phillipsburg,  has  been  elected  supervis¬ 
ing  principal  of  the  schools  of  Tenafly.  He  will 
succeed  Ralph  Maugham,  who  recently  resigned 
after  many  irears*  service. 

Miss*  Padine  C>lesworthy,  phjrsical  instructor. 
Miss  Pearle  Bryant,  mathematics  teachers,  and 
Ralph  Holmes,  instructor  m  geography,  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  resignations  to  the  North  Plainfield 
Board  of  Education. 


.  Satisfactory  progreu  in  raising  the  Thomas  T. 
Collard  memorial  fund  is  reported  by  Robert  S. 
Myers,  priiKipal  of  tiw  Garfield  School  of  Newark, 
of  which  the  late  Mr.  G>llard  was  the  head  for 
32  years.  The  fund  is  to  be  used  to  establish  a 
memorial  library  in  the  schooL 
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The  Columbus  Convention,  1930 

Summer  Meeting  of  National  Education  Association  to  Have 
**  Vital  Values  in  Education”  as  Its  Theme 


68th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional  Elducation  Association  will  be  held 
K  in  Columbus,  C^o,  Saturday.  June  28,  to 
ImhW  Friday,  July  4,  1930.  The  geographical 
location  of  the  convention  city  offers  the 
possibility  of  a  record  attendance. 

Convention  arrangements  in  Columbus  are  ideal. 
Hotel  service  is  excellent  because  many  conventions 
are  held  in  Columbus  amd  hotel  managers  have 
learned  to  handle  large  numben  of  guests  with  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  Sectional  meeting  places 
are  conveniently  located  with  reference  to  a 
modem  auditorium  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  large  membership.  Tlie  auditorium  is  only 
three  blocks  from  the  two  largest  hotels. 

The  President  Min  E.  Ruth  Pyrtle,  principal 
of  the  Bancroft  School  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is 
making  plans  for  the  most  successful  summer  meet¬ 
ing  the  Association  has  ever  held.  High  spots  in 
the  Columbus  meeting  include  a  pageant  which  will 
be  presented  by  college  students  in  Ohio  and  which 
will  be  buQt  around  the  history  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  Ohio.  A  special  feature  of  the 
extra-sesnon  activities  will  be  the  second  life  mem¬ 
bership  dinner,  which  more  than  500  life  members 
are  expected  to  attend. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  is  "Vital  Values  in 
Education.**  Elmphads  will  be  placed  upon  the 
international  point  of  view,  the  ait  of  living,  and 
creative  living. 

At  the  vesper  service  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Dr. 
W.  O.  Tliompson,  President  emeritus  of  Ohio 
State  Umversity,  will  be  the  speaker.  A  reception 
by  Governor  Myers  Y.  Cooper  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  State  House  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Monday 
afternoon  program.  The  patriotic  service  on  July 
4  will  be  held  at  the  stadium  at  State  University,  if 
the  weather  permits.  A  flag  drUl  of  1 0,000  school 
children  of  Columbus  and  a  combined  chorus,  or¬ 
chestra  and  band  of  2000  hifji  school  children  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  meeting.  Ejther  President  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  or  General  John  J.  Pershing  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  speaker. 

Music  will  be  furnished  in  large  measure  by  the 
teachers  and  pupOs  of  the  Columbus  schools.  The 
various  schools  of  Columbus  adth  the  parent- 
teacher  organization  in  each  school  will  be  the  hosts 
to  various  state  delegations.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  made  for  special  privileges  to  N.  E.  A. 


car  drivers,  and  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Ground, 
located  about  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city, 
will  be  used  for  camping  purposes  for  those  vishon 
who  seek  such  facilities.  Entertainment  plans  in¬ 
clude  a  sightseeing  drive  through  the  city. 

A  beautiful  new  art  museum  now  under  con¬ 
struction  brings  adequate  housing  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  interest.  The  number  and  excelleiKe  of  the 
music  and  art  offerings  each  year  are  regarded  as 
second  only  to  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  local 
Women’s  Music  Club  is  the  largest  organization 
of  its  land  in  the  United  States. 

The  city  has  actively  promoted  a  comprehensive 
recreational  program.  Municipal  playgrounds  and 
a  golf  course  are  carefully  maintained  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  recreation  department.  A  beautiful  river  boule¬ 
vard  extends  fifteen  miles  up  the  scenic  Scioto  to 
where  the  stream  is  broadoied  out  by  the  very  im¬ 
pressive  O’Shaughnessy  dam  aiKl  reservoir,  a 
Columbus  project  to  maintain  its  water  supply. 
The  deven  miles  of  delightful  picnic  grounds  along 
the  river  are  among  the  finest  recreational  contri¬ 
butions  any  city  has  made  to  its  peofde.  Boating 
on  the  river  is  a  popular  pastime.  A  municipal 
launch  for  pleasure  rides  is  also  operated. 

Columbus  has  one  of  ffre  seven  tallest  buildings 
in  the  world.  The  American  InsuraiKe  Union 
Citadel,  towering  555.5  feet,  a  hei^t  equal  to 
that  of  the  Washington  Monument,  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  is  part  of  the  Columbus  Civic 
Center,  which  is  rapidly  taking  form  along  both 
banks  of  the  Scioto  River.  This  graceful  edifice 
is  a  landmark  for  mOes  aroimd.  In  this  tower  will 
be  hou^  some  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention, 
siiKe  the  Deshler-Wallkk  Hotel  occupies  part  of 
the  structure.  Other  attractive  buildings  in  ffie 
downtown  district  are  the  Gty  Hall  and  Central 
High  School,  both  on  the  river*s  bank,  and  the 
State  House,  old  but  highly  regarded  from  ffie 
architectural  standpoint 

Columbus*  new  million  dollar  aviation  field — 
Port  Columbus — is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  nation.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans¬ 
continental  Air  Transport,  Inc..  The  airport,  lo¬ 
cated  seven  miles  from  town,  condsts  of  700  acres. 
The  Pennsylvania  station  there  is  the  first  instance 
in  the  world  of  a  railroad  station  having  been  buOt 
at  an  airport 

Public  parks,  owned  by  the  dty  in  and  iwar  the 
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corporation,  include  more  than  1 ,000  acres. 
Columbus  also  has  hundreds  of  playgrounds  and 
private  parks.  About  700  acres  of  the  city’s  park 
land  lies  along  both  banks  of  the  ^ 

Scioto  River,  which  flows  dvou^ 
the  center  of  the  city.  Boating  is 
enjoyed  on  the  Scioto  above 
Griggs  dam. 

Points  of  interest  to  visitors  in¬ 
clude  the  State  Capitol,  situated 
on  a  ten-acre  plot  of  ground  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  the  Ohio  State 
University  campus,  on  which  is 
located  the  famous  Ohio  Stadium; 


62,000  square  feet,  where  die  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company  again  this  year  presented  three 
programs:  the  United  States  Army  reserve  depot, 
where  more  than  $150,000  wordi 
of  Army  supplies  are  stored;  Fort 
Hayes,  the  headquarters  of  die 
Fifth  Corps  Area  of  the  United 
States  Army ;  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  Grounds;  the  Ohio  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind. 

A  splendid  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  maintained  in  Columbus. 
The  city  is  outstanding  in  its  per- 


the  Scioto  Riverside 
Drive,  extending  for 
twenty-one  miles  from 
the  city,  most  of  which 
is  bordered  by  the  city 
park  land;  the  residen¬ 
tial  districts  of  Upper 
Arlington,  Grandview  and  Bexley:  the  new  con¬ 
vention  hall  or  Columbus  Auditorium,  with  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  6,000  or  e^xindon  space  of 


centage  of  secondary 
school  enrollment.  Five 
senior  high  schools,  all 
new  buildings  and  occu- 
[Med  within  the  last  flve 
years,  serve  the  city 
adequatdy.  As  the  seat 
of  the  first  junior  high  school  in  America, 
Columbus  has  naturally  developed  this  phase  of 
secondary  education  very  completely.  Twelve 
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junior  high  tchoob  now  exiat  to  provide  for  all  offer  practice  teaching  facilities  to  education  stu- 

tections  of  the  city.  Close  co-operation  between  the  dents  at  the  university.  The  College  of  Elducation 

city  school  system  and  the  State  University  has  at  the  university  has  grown  remarkably  within  the 

redounded  to  the  benefit  of  each.  The  university  past  decade  under  a  policy  of  aggressive  leadership 

provides  special  courses  to  meet  the  needs  and  de>  by  the  dean  and  the  department  heads, 

sires  of  Columbus  teachers;  the  schools  in  turn 


National  Education  Association  Convention 
Columbus,  Ohio 
June  28  —  July  4,  1930 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  Headquarters 

Deshler-Waluck  Hotel 

The  New  Jersey  Dinner 

will  be  at  the  Deshler-Wallkk  Hotd.  $2.50  per  plate 
All  New  Jersey  Friends  Invited 

Reservations  should  be  directed  to  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate,  Room  304, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

All  New  Jersey  Teachen  attending  the  convention  are  requested  to  register  at  the  New 
Jersey  Headquarten  immediately  upon  arrival. 


HOTELS  IN  COLUMBUS 

The  list  of  hotels  given  below  is  for  the  convenience  and  information  of  those  desiring  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  at  Columbus.  If  you  will  write  Mr.  George  M.  Troutman,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
30  E.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  stating  the  date  of  your  arrival  ami  the  type  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  desired,  your  request  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  New  Jersey  Headquarters  will  be  located  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel. 


Rates  per  Day  for  Room 
AcconuBodatmg  Two 
PenoBS 

Without  Bath  I  wi^BatT 


Blist  . .  610  So.  Hi^  St  . . . 

Charmmcl . State  St  at  Grant  Ave 

Chittenden . Spring  &  High  Sts.  ; . 

Columbus . .  Long  flr  Fifth  Sts.  ... 

DtaUer-Walli^. . .  Broad  tn  Hi|^  Sts.  . . . 

Fort  Hayes. . . , . .  33  W.  Spring  St . 

Jeferson .  17  E.  Spring  St . 

Lsnoa . .‘ .  Goodale  h  Armstrong . 

Neil  House . .  So.  Hi^  St.,  opp  Stale  House 

Norwich .  Fourdi  fli  Stale  Sts . 

Rol-Eddy . High  St  nr.  ^ring  St . 

Seneca . Broad  St.  at  Grant  Ave.  ... 

Soulhem .  Main  &  High  Sts . 

New  Virginia . Third  h  Gay  Sts . 

Waldo,  . . High  St  at  Naghlen . 


1 .50  to  2.00 
125  to  1.50 


2  JO  to  3  .00 
2.00 
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The  School  of  the  Future 


Bp  Paul 

International  Institute, 

0H£  school  of  the  future  will  continue  some 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  schools 
of  the  past  with  other  features  growing 
out  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
age  in  which  it  exists.  The  essential 
feature  of  any  school  is  the  perpetual  association 
of  an  adult  with  children.  It  is  not  possible  to 
think  of  a  school  except  in  some  such  terms.  One 
can  not  think  of  a  school  as  a  number  of  children 
grouped  together  for  purposes  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious.  Russia,  which  is  trying  out  some  most 
radical  ideas  regarding  schools  has  recently  ex¬ 
perienced  an  unprecedented  phenomenon  regarding 
childhood — that  of  children  numbering  perhaps  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  associating  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation  and  incidentally 
receiving  some  kind  of  tr2uning.  But  Russia,  most 
tolerant  of  ail  sorts  of  ideas  destructive  of  those 
of  the  past,  never  thought  of  such  groups  of  children 
as  constituting  "schools’*  or  of  accepting  or  terming 
the  kind  of  training  which  these  children  received, 
as  constituting  an  education. 

In  the  varying  emphases  which  our  advanced 
thinkers  or  unconventional  workers  in  education 
place  upon  the  independence  of  the  child  and  his 
uncontrolled  and  "natural"  development,  we  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves  if  we  think  that  the  influence  of  the 
adult  or  the  guid2mce  of  the  teacher  is  absent.  The 
essential  feature  of  a  school  is  the  association  of  the 
adult  with  children  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
these  children.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
avoid  the  use  of  the  term  "educating  them"  for  in 
the  last  analysis  the  responsibility  for  whatever 
scheme  of  education  is  adopted  is  that  of  the  adulL 
Irrespective  of  the  extent  to  which  emphasis  may 
be  placed  upon  the  "natural"  development  of  the 
child,  upon  his  free  and  untrammeled  thought,  his 
undirected  activity,  the  scheme  of  education  is  that 
of  the  adult. 

In  the  present  day  reaction  against  the  over¬ 
activity  or  dominance  of  the  adult  over  the  child 
in  the  schools  of  the  past,  we  are  now  in  a  stage 
of  educational  thinking  and  experimentation  in 
which  the  adult  has  abdicated  a  large  part  of  the 
responsibility  he  has  exercised  in  the  past.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  home  education  of  the 
child.  BuL  whether  in  home  or  in  school,  such  a 


Monroe 

Columbia  Umversity 

practice  can  continue  without  serious  social  results 
is  a  fair  question  which  even  the  most  radical  of 
all  the  experimental  answers,  the  RuMian,  may  fail 
to  aiMwer. 

Personally  the  writer  believes  that  the  present 
reveals  by  way  of  a  natural  swing  of  the  pendulum 
of  thought  and  practice  an  extreme  qiovement  to 
the  left.  Some  time  in  the  future  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  this  ex¬ 
treme  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  either  in  home 
or  in  the  school,  is  due  to  an  unwillingness  to  accept 
responsibility  and  to  the  tendency  to  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  any  age  or 
generation  to  judge  itself  in  respect  to  such  ques¬ 
tions.  The  lack  of  control  or  of  indiflerence  to 
many  standards  of  conduct  accepted  in  the  past 
as  revealed  now  by  the  older  as  well  as  by  the 
younger  generation,  may  be  due  to  a  schooling  in 
which  freedom  from  restraint  and  from  guidance 
plays  too  large  a  part,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  ideals  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  con¬ 
trols  on  the  part  of  the  adults  as  a  reaction  to  the 
opposite  conditions  in  their  own  experience.  The 
whole  disturbing  question  may  be  safely  left,  as  m 
fact  it  must  always  be  left,  to  the  same  youthful 
generation,  to  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
evaluation  of  e3q>erience. 

Shifts  of  emphasis  m  moral  ideals  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  have  been  too  great  to  permit  us 
to  suppose  that  this  present  enq>hasis  on  freedom 
of  child  activities  from  some  considerable  exercise 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  adult  can  persist 
without  some  sharp  reaction  in  the  future.  Such 
action  and  reaction  in  truth  furnishes  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  illustration  of  that  rhythm  in  education 
which  is  but  one  of  the  many  points  that  the  theory 
of  naturalistic  education  assumes  in  the  present. 

The  “child  centered  school"  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  is  not  altogether  a  new  idea  or 
even  a  new  practice.  It  has  much  in  commbn  with 
the  practice  as  well  as  theory  of  both  Froebei  and 
of  Pestolozzi,  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  or 
of  the  theory  of  Locke  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century. 

There  are  few  new  educational  ideas  or  even 
ideas  of  any  kind  except  as  experimental  natural 
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icieiice  produces  them.  Progress  comes  chiefly 
throu^  better  realization  of  ideas  formulate^  in  the 
past  In  education  this  inq>roved  practice  relates 
both  to  ideas  concerning  the  child’s  part  and  the 
adult’s  part  in  the  educational  procedure  and  in 
the  relating  of  the  two. 

The  efficient  school  of  the  future  will  never  lose 
sight  of  the  central  position  of  the  child  in  every 
educational  procedure.  But  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  school  of  the  future  will  discover  more 
effective  ways  of  relating  the  experience  of  the 
adult,  as  that  experience  incorporates  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past,  to  the  interests  and  activities 
of  the  child.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  has  not  been 
done  for  the  present  generation 
3f  those  being  taught  or  of  those 
having  been  recently  taught 

There  is  a  wider  gap  than  is 
usual  in  the  past  between  the 
ideas  and  forms  of  conduct  of 
the  youth  of  today  and  tradi¬ 
tional  ways  of  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing.  The  considerable  numbers 
)f  revolutionary  applications  of 
science  to  the  every-day  conduct 
of  life  through  the  auto,  the 
radio,  the  movie,  alone  would 
have  accomplished  this.  The 
harrowing  experiences  of  the 
great  war  and  other  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
adult  generation  in  govenunent 
and  in  the  wide  gap  between 
professed  and  pretended  ideals 
and  the  realities  of  life  alone 
would  justify  this.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  third  factor  in  the 
too  raind  discarding  of  the  experiences  of  the  past 
has  been  the  inadequate  fusing  of  these  products  of 
the  past  with  the  growing  child,  in  our  “child 
centered”  schoifls,  and  in  the  homes  characterized 
by  centripetal  rather  than  centrifugal  forces. 

With  the  discarding  of  the  old  disciplinary  con¬ 
ception  of  the  value  of  studies  and  the  related 
theories  and  school  practices  which  will  properly 
relate  to  the  child’s  growth  and  interests  those 
portions  of  the  experience  of  the  past  generadom 
that  are  essential  or  servicable  to  stable  social 
evolution.  This  may  be  necessary  not  only  for 
progress  but  for  the  very  preservation  of  the  social 
structures:  unless  we  are  prq;>ared  to  view  with 
equanimity  the  passing  of  these  forms  of  social 
organization  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
new  as  the  highest  achievements  of  mankmd  for 


other  forms  hii^ily  novel  «nd  experimental  and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  tiie  past,  hi^y  unstable. 

In  this  adaptation  of  forms  and  processes  and 
institutional  organization  of  education  to  ever 
changing  combinations  of  these  two  great  factors 
in  education,  every  pe<^e  may  its  contribu- 
tkm. 

I  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  school 
activities  of  many  different  peoples.  In  doing  so 
I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  every  pe^e 
works  out  some  features  of  the  educational  proceu 
peculiar  to  themsdves  and  possesnng  not  only  local 
but  general  value.  This  statement  is  valid  for  all 
people  including  those  which  we  are  apt  to  consider 
most  backward  educationally. 

In  Bulgaria  exists  this  device 
in  school  management  and 
teacher  training:  A  young 
teacher,  graduating  from  a 
normal  school  is  given  a  one- 
year  emplosrment  by  some  com¬ 
munity;  if  the  community  is 
satisfied,  the  teacher  may  be 
called  permanently,  but  if  so, 
for  a  life  tenure  with  a  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  at  the  age  of 
retirement  fixed  by  general  law. 
Upon  entering  the  school  per¬ 
manently,  the  teacher  is  assigned 
a  group  of  children  for 
^Adiich  he  assumes  responsibility 
throughout  the  elementary 
schooling  of  the  groig).  Others 
may  teach  the  group,  but  the 
assigned  teacher  looks  after 
thdr  health,  their  morals,  theii 
social  contacts  and  welfare. 
During  the  sununer  months  he  accompanies  them 
on  their  travels  through  their  country.  This  custom 
of  using  a  large  portion  of  the  sununer  vacatkm 
for  familiarizing  the  school  children  with  different 
parts  of  their  country  is  again  one  of  these  signifi¬ 
cant  educational  customs  common  to  the  countries 
of  Elastem  Elurope. 

In  Turkey  I  found  this  custom:  Each  teacher 
requires  some  member  of  the  class  to  keq>  in  a 
record  book  a  full  account  of  the  activities  of  a 
given  day.  This  account  includes  plans  of  each 
lesson,  an  account  of  those  pupils  who  participate, 
their  grading,  and  the  common  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  class.  This  duty  is  assigned  to  each 
member  of  the  class  in  succession.  Thus  the  inspec¬ 
tor  or  any  official  or  visitor  has  a  cmnplete  record 
ComtimmJ  on  pofo  32 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 

List  of  Departments  and  Associations 

1929-1930 


Department  of  Superintendence 
Chairman,  Beckman  R.  Terhime 
Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 
North  Plainfield 

Department  of  Secondary  EIducation  ^ 
Preudent,  William  R.  Holbert 
Siq>ervising  Principal  of  Schools 
Manasquam 

New  Jersev  Junior  High  School  Teachers* 
Association 
Preudent,  Charles  H.  Beek 
Junior  Hi^  School 
Summit 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 
Chairman,  Eiiza  I.  Brown 
Bergen  Street  School 
Newark 

Department  of  Music 
Preudent,  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith 
Central  High  Schord 
Newark 

Elementary  Principals’  Association  of 
New  Jersey 
President,  James  R.  Floyd 
Jefferson  Sdiocd 
Plained 

Association  of  Teacher- Assistants  to 
THE  Principal 
Preudent,  Sadie  Upson 
Franklin  School 
East  Orange 

Special  Sub-Normal  Class  Teachers 
Preudent,  Julia  M.  Maier 
Administration  Building 
9  S.  Stocktcm  St,  Trenton 

New  Jersey  Physical  EIducation 
Association 
President,  M]rra  T.  Way 
Administration  Building 
9  S.  Stockton  St.,  Trenton 

Association  of  Secondary  School  Depart¬ 
mental  Heads  of  N.  J. 

Preudent,  Howard  F.  Hart 
High  School 
EaM  Orange 

English  Teachers*  Association 
President,  Mabel  A.  Tuttle 
High  School 
Undea 


New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Assocution 
Preudent,  Clara  H.  Krauter 

Director  Girls  Vocational  School 
Newark 

High  School  Commercial  Teachers* 
Association 
Preudent,  Robert  J.  Scott 
Hi^  School 
Bayoiuie 

Modern  Language  Teachers*  Association 
Preudent,  Frank  W.  Roberts 
High  School 
East  Orange 

Kindergarten  Teachers*  Association 
Preudent,  Helen  Graimiss 
Cadwalader  School 
Trenton 

New  Jersey  Science  Teachers* 

Association 

Preudent,  C^ver  P.  Medsger 
Lincoln  High  School 
Jersey  City 

New  Jersey  Classical  Association 
Preudent,  Charles  H.  Breed 
Headmaster,  Blair  Academy 
Blairstown 

Penmanship  Teachers*  Association 
Preudent,  Michael  Travers 
State  Teachers  College 
Trenton 

New  Jersey  Counul  of  Geography 
Teachers 

Preudent,  Harley  P.  Milstead 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 

New  Jersey  Visual  EIducation  Association 
President,  Lawrence  R.  Winchdl 
Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 
New  Providence 

New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts 
Assocution 
President,  Eldward  Berman 
Principal,  Vocational  School 
Bayonne 

Department  of  Social  Science 
Preudent,  Helen  M.  Bond 
Hi^  School 
Plainfield 

Assocution  of  Mathematics  Teachers 
Preudent,  Emory  P.  Starke 
Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick 
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Teachers  Association  of  State  Teachers 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  of 
New  Jersey 

PrtudmU  Forter  E.  Grossnickle 
State  Normal  School 
Jeney  City 

New  Jersey  School  Librarians’ 
Association 

Prendent,  Mabel  F.  McCarnes 
Peddie  Instihite 
Hightstown 


New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance 
Association 
President,  Herbert  Meyer 

Essex  County  Vocational  Schools 
Newark 

New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Association 
Preudeni,  EJizabeth  H.  Dexter 
Child  Guidance  Department 
Board  of  EldiKadon,  Newark 


Legislation  Affecting  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Enacted  During  the  Legislative 
Session  of  1930 

B]f  W.  Burton  Patrick 

Chatman,  Legislative  Committee 


DN  accordance  with  established  custom,  it 
devolves  u(>on  the  Chairman  to  render  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  during  the  ]rear. 

The  exact  function  of  such  a  Commit' 
tee  might  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  through  the 
Elxecudve  Committee  the  attitude  of  the  27,000 
teachers  of  the  State  toward  proposed  legislation, 
and  advising  tfie  legislators  relative  to  the  prob- 
able  eflect  on  the  schools  of  the  State  of  the  enact- 
ment  of  such  legislation. 

During  the  recent  session,  the  storm  center  of 
school  legislation  was  Senate  Bill  76,  embracing 
recommendations  of  the  Educational  Survey  Com- 
mission.  This  measure  probably  excited  more 
favorable  and  unfavoraUe  comment  than  any  edu¬ 
cation  measure  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  a 
length  of  time.  Two  public  hearings  were  held, 
the  bill  was  amended  and  revised  in  parts,  and 
finally  "laid  over.” 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  members  of 
the  Survey  Commission  for  the  tremendous  task 
which  they  accomplished  as  is  indicated  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled,  “The  Report  of  the  Survey 
Commission,”  and  it  seems  unfortunate  that  con¬ 
structive  legislation  did  not  result  therefrom  during 
the  present  session.  However,  the  facts  presented 
and  the  valuable  recommendations  made  by  the 
authors  of  this  report  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  fu¬ 
ture  legislative  activity. 

The  record  of  educational  measures  introduced 
during  the  present  session  is  tabulated  below: 

Senate  Bills 

S'  25  (Chandleu)  Validates  issuance  of  School 
Bonds  m  defect  over  notice  of  voting  dis¬ 
trict  Kens.  Chapter  4, 


S-  34  (Slemer)  Validates  sale  of  land  by  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  of  Shrewsbury  Townsh^, 
Monmouth  County,  where  defect  exist^ 
in  transaction.  Chapter  5. 

S-  37  (IVolber)  Repeals  Act  of  1927  grantii^ 
State  Highway  Fund  mill  tax  on  main 
stem  railroad:  to  allow  money  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  school  purposes.  Chapter  30. 

S-  87  (Dalis')  Amends  School  Act  by  requiring 
advertising  for  schoolhouse  repairs  in  an 
amount  exceeding  $500.00,  and  of  sup¬ 
plies  exceeding  $250.00.  Chapter  48. 

S-145  (Sterner)  Permits  pensioning  of  school 
district  clerk  by  Board  of  Education  in 
borough,  town  and  township  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Chapter  1 80. 

S-147  (Sterner)  Permits  extension  of  contracts 
for  transportation  of  school  children,  from 
one  to  three  years.  Chapter  1 3. 

S-154  (Reeves)  Authorizes  State  Board  of 
Education  to  sell  land  and  buildings  at 
State  Normal  School  on  the  eastern  side 
of  North  Clinton  Avenue,  Trenton,  as  a 
separate  parcel.  Chapter  131. 

S-188  (McAllister)  Changes  name  of  “State 
Institution  for  Feeble  Minded”  located  at 
Vineland  to  “N^neland  State  School.” 
Chapter  133. 

S-197  (Prall)  Provides  the  sum  of  $600,000 
annually  to  be  paid  from  incoming  school 
fund  for  support  of  public  schools.  If  in¬ 
come  of  said  fund  shall  be  insufficient  for 
such  appropriation,  the  sum  necessary 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury. 
Chapter  251. 

S-251  (Reeves)  Restores  provisions  of  Chapter 
269,  Laws  of  1926,  rdadng  to  appor- 
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donment  of  school  moneys  for  teachers  in 
manual  training  by  substituting  words 
“manual  training  courses’*  for  “school  or 
d^artment.”  Chapter  152. 

S-256  (Dennis)  Validates  elections  held  in  School 
Districts  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
die  issuance  of  Bonds.  Chapter  159. 

Senate  Joint  Resolutions 

S.  J.  R.  No.  3  (IVolber)  Creates  commis- 
sion  for  study  of  municipal,  coimty  and 
state  pensions,  and  public  agencies  for 
relief  of  dependence.  One  member  to  be 
named  by  President  of  Senate,  one  by 
speaker  of  the  house  and  five  by  Gover¬ 
nor  to  serve  without  compensation.  Trav¬ 
eling  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  comnus- 
sion  fluids.  Appropriates  $25,000.00. 
Chapter  JR-5. 

S.  J.  R.  No.  1 1  (McAUistef)  Continues  the 
Elducational  Survey  Commission  and  ap¬ 
propriates  the  unexpended  funds.  Chap¬ 
ter  JR-10. 

Assembly  Bills 

{Spair')  Validates  proceedings  in  issu¬ 
ance  of  school  bonds.  (Affects  maturity 
date  of  $2,500,000  bond  issue  by 
Trenton.)  Chapter  1. 

(Marim)  Enables  certain  voters  whose 
names,  through  inadvertence,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  registry  list,  or  who  have  been 
qualified  siiKe  last  general  election,  to 
vote  at  any  subsequent  school  election. 
Chapter  169. 

(Porpers)  Prohibits  discrimination  in 
public  employment  against  a  person  over 
40  years  of  age.  Does  not  apply  to 
police  or  fire  departments,  or  guards  at 
penal  institutions.  Chapter  104. 


A-  79  (Fort)  Makes  lawful  the  transfer  of  a 
surgeon  from  Board  of  Education  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Safety  in  first  class 
cities  where  such  surgeon  has  had  15 
years  of  service  and  when  over  45.  Chap¬ 
ter  195. 

A-  89  (Young)  Authorizes  Rutgers  University 
to  provide  for  instruction  in  the  practice 
of  real  estate  profession.  Chapter  173. 

A-  98  (Thompson)  Restores  to  the  school  fund 
taxes  now  levied  upon  real  and  personal 
property  of  railroads  and  canals.  Chap¬ 
ter  161. 

A- 183  (Nencomb)  Provides  for  a  $300  ap¬ 
portionment  out  of  state-school  moneys 
to  districts  employing  a  full  time  regis¬ 
tered  nurse,  and  for  a  $100  apportion¬ 
ment  to  districts  providing  for  part  time 
enq>loyment  nurses.  Chapter  204. 

A-22I  (Cart}))  Permits  the  Hudson  County 
Parental  School  Board  to  build  a 
truancy  school.  Provides  means  for  cre¬ 
ation  diereof.  Chapter  240. 

A-342  (Crimm)  Gives  governing  bodies  of 
municipalities  the  same  authority  to  issue 
notes  or  temporary  bonds  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  as  they  have  in  issuing  such  notes 
or  bonds  for  other  municipal  purposes. 
Chapter  1 1 6. 

A-349  (Carty)  Provides  a  pension  of  $3,000 
for  the  widow  of  a  school  principal  who 
has  taught  for  32  years.  Chapter  257. 


The  House  of  Assembly  adjourned  to  meet 
Tuesday,  November  18,  1930,  at  12:00  noon. 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday,  No¬ 
vember  18,  1930,  at  12:00  noon.  w 
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International  Understanding — A  Symposium 

Bv 

Trenton  Primary  Teachers'  Association 


E  program  of  the  Spring  meeting  of  the 
Trenton  Primary  Teachers’  Association 
took  the  form  of  a  symposium  which  had 
for  ks  topic  "Education  for  International 
Understanding." 

The  teachers  participating  in  die  discussion 
aimed  to  demonstrate  that  inculcating  international 
understanding  should  not  be  left  to  chaiKe  nor 
until  later  in  life,  that  young  children  should  be 
taught  through  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  idea 
of  interdependence,  and  that  all  peoples  make 
worthy  and  necessary  contributions  to  the  life  of 
the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Crouse,  the  President  of  the 
Trenton  Primary  Teachen*  Association,  presided. 

Introducing  the  speakers  on  the  program.  Miss 
Crouse  said,  "E^specially  since  the  Great  War 
much  has  been  done  toward  creating  a  friendly 
feeling  between  nations  and  peoples.  Ministers  of 
State  have  exchanged  visits  with  those  of  other 
countries  and  matters  of  common  interest  and  need 
have  been  discussed  in  a  friendly  way. 

"All  agree  diat  in  friendship  among  nations,  as 
well  as  among  people,  understanding  is  the  ke3mote. 
When  nations  learn  that  underneath  differences  of 
language,  dress  and  customs,  all  human  beings  are 
alike,  the  first  step  toward  real  understanding  will 
be  taken. 

"If  we  would  have  this  sinrh  of  friendliness 
among  nations  become  permanent,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  foster  it  in  the  children  of  our  schools  by 
helping  them  to  see  the  best  of  other  countries 
through  their  work  during  the  school  day? 

"Teachers  have  been  doing  this  in  a  modest, 
unassuming  way,  but  we  feel  that  we  shotdd  hear 
more  of  the  possibilities  of  increasing  this  feeling 
of  good  will  through  the  regular  school  subjects." 

Music. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  to  invent 
a  universal  language,  which  could  be  used  by  all 
people.  In  music  we  have  alwajrs  had  that  uni¬ 
versal  language.  It  is  a  strange  and  significant 
fact  that,  Mrith  all  the  multiplicity  of  words  in  dif¬ 
ferent  lands  to  expreu  the  thoughts  of  men,  the 
material  out  of  which  is  made  the  music,  which  ex¬ 
presses  their  emotions  and  life,  should  be  the  same. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  three  places  more  different 
than  Scotland,  China  and  the  West  Coast  of 


Africa,  and  yet  in  each  of  these  the  same  scale 
has  been  used  for  their  songs. 

There  are  many  splendid  collections  of  folk 
songs  of  all  countries  and  more  and  more  these 
little  gems  of  melody  are  being  used  in  schools.  To 
a  child  who  sings  the  songs  of  all  nations,  the 
people  of  those  lands  become  real  people,  who  sing 
and  dance  and  play  as  he  does  and  who,  although 
they  look  different,  must  have  the  same  feelings 
that  he  has. 

Then  more  and  more  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composers  are  being  iJa]red  for  children  and  they 
are  told  stories  of  the  lives  of  these  men.  Nationality 
is  usually  the  last  thing  we  think  of  in  listening  to 
beautiful  music,  but  to  teach  a  child  to  love  and 
esteem  the  works  of  a  composer  is  to  give  him  an 
interest  in  and  a  new  respect  for  the  country  which 
produces  that  composer.  At  the  same  time  he 
comes  to  realize  that  genius  is  not  the  property  of 
any  nation  but  belongs  to  the  world. 

The  music  which  children  learn  becomes  the 
music  of  the  next  generation.  We  may  grow  to 
understand  the  art,  literature  and  customs  of  a 
country,  but  as  we  recreate  the  music  of  a  people 
by  sin^ng  and  playing  it,  their  music  becomes  a 
part  of  us  and  creates  a  bond  of  sympathy  which 
is  very  real  and  deep,  for  in  thus  expressing  thdr 
joys  and  sorrows  we  realize  as  we  could  in  per¬ 
haps  no  other  way  how  essentially  alike  are  all 
people  of  all  lands. 

Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  is  throwing  aside  its  one-time 
program  of  directing  the  child’s  activities,  and  is 
accepting  a  broad,  more  comprehensive  and  flexible 
program.  As  in  all  aspects  of  education,  the  chdd 
is  encouraged  to  express  himself  in  his  own  way 
according  to  his  own  experiences  and  the  teacher 
presents  such  activities  as  will  broaden  his  under¬ 
standing  of  ffte  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Folk  dancing  and  games  in  the  lower  grades 
form  a  large  part  of  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  us  consider  these  for  a  moment. 

One  day  someone  was  heard  to  say,  while  she 
was  observing  a  group  of  children  who  were  rollick¬ 
ing  through  a  little  Swedish  Folk  Dance,  "It  is  such 
healthful  exercise.”  This,  of  course,  is  very  true, 
but  this  physiological  reason  is  extremely  super¬ 
ficial.  Folk  dancing  is  really  a  great  aesthetic  folk 
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ing  of  feet  and  tossing  of 
head? 

Likewise,  we  catch  the 
rollicking  rustic  manner 
of  a  Dutch  dance.  How 
the  children  enjoy  putting 
on  a  characteristic  Hol¬ 
land  costume  before  per¬ 
forming  the  dance.  The 
girls  wear  a  full  skirt,  a 
tight  -  fitting  bodice,  a 
white  short-sleeved,  low- 
necked  waist,  a  cap 
covering  the  entire  head 
with  a  rolled  front  and 
wing-like  points  tummg 
_  upward  over  the  ears. 

e  I  I  n  -I  -r  ,  Th*  hair  is  worn  in  two 

— Moil  bcnool  rupils,  I  renion  i  i  -j  x*  l  l 

long  braids  which  hang 

than  appears  on  down  in  front  on  either  side.  Then,  as  the 

ce  it  mean  more  children  step  into  their  wooden  shoes,  they  can- 

le  child,  we  have  not  help  to  grasp  the  single  playfulness  and  the 

values.  slight  awkwardness  that  is  caused  by  wearing  the 

luntries  show  the  inflexible  sabots. 

toms,  their  mode  The  same  is  true  of  Irish  Reels,  Scotch  Dances 
mselves  sincerely  and  the  dances  of  all  other  nationalities. 

[laracterisdc  folk  When  folk  dances  are  properly  presented,  the 
I  friendliness  and  children  will  gain  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 

onses  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  and  traditions  of  the  people  of 

other  countries.  With  this  understanding,  the 
children  to  exe-  spirit  of  friendliness  deqiens. 

:,  because  of  the  It  is  true  that  dancing  is  an  art  fliat  may  ex- 
!  people.  How-  press  that  which  is  degrading  and  undesirable  as 
terms  of  the  his-  well  as  that  which  is  pure  and  true.  So  a  careful 
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selection  of  material  must  be  made  in  order  to 
emphasize  that  which  is  wholesome  and  character¬ 
istic  of  each  nationality. 

Needless  to  say,  we  want  to  stress  only  those 
ideals  in  children’s  play  that  will  make  for  a  hai^ 
pier  relationship  between  nations.  It  is  the  child’s 
attitude  toward  his  playmates,  his  ideals  of  play 
and  his  manner  of  conduct  that  we  wish  to  develop 
and  improve.  Those  games  which  emphasize 
loyalty,  honesty,  fairness,  joy  and  a  genial  group 
spirit  and  which  explain  interesting  traditions  and 
customs  of  a  country,  are  most  valuable. 

We  are  dmng  more  than  teaching  folk  dances 
and  games.  We  are  endeavoring  to  create  an  in¬ 
ternational  friendlineu  which  is  as  valuable  as  the 
diplomatic  services  of  the  governments.  We  are 
building  an  enlightened  attitude  and  a  friendly  point 
of  view  in  the  minds  of  the  children  toward  the 
people  of  other  countries  by  giving  them  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  other  pec^le  live. 

Literature. 

In  literature,  too.  there  is.  perhaps,  no  better 
way  of  developing  mtemational  understanding  in 
the  minds  of  young  children  than  through  the 
medium  of  worthwhile  books,  that  picture  in  a  real 
and  fascinating  way  the  children  of  other  countries 
in  an  environment  that  truly  e3q>resses  the  life  of 
its  pet^Ie. 

As  children  journey  throu^  these  countries, 
meeting  friends  m  different  countries,  they  will  gain 
a  knowledge  of  pec^le  all  over  the  world  that  urill 
bring  a  greater  understanding  of  them.  With  un¬ 
derstanding  will  come  an  appreciation  of  what  these 
people  have  contributed 
to  their  happiness  and  to 
the  culture  of  the  world. 

In  studying  the  books 
that  have  come  to  us 
from  the  writers  of  other 
countries,  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  quality 
and  beauty  found  in  their 
stories.  Some  of  these 
stories  bring  to  us  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  authors, 
who  as  children  journeyed 
in  these  far  countries ; 
others  bring  to  us  the  folk 
lore  of  the  country  told 
with  delightful  humor 
and  simidicity.  and  still 
others  bring  to  us  tales  so 


delicately  imaginative,  so  full  of  fairy  life  that  we 
are  forced  to  cry  out  again,  “We  do  believe  in 
fairies  I  ’’ 

Books  may  be  selected  in  vast  numbers  that  will 
help  children  to  devel<q>  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
children  all  over  the  world — to  develop  an  attitude 
that  in  time  will  lead  to  more  harmonious  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  people  of  the  world. 

This  is  just  another  way  which  may  be  taken  to 
help  children  realize  that  the  Colonel’s  lady  and 
Julie  O’Grady  are  sisters  under  the  skin. 

Utiuzing  Red  Cross  Material. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Red  Cross  Drive,  the 
children  of  a  third  grade  class  read  the  story, 
“The  Red  Cross  Dog”  They  were  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  experiences  of  the  faithful  dog  and 
his  master.  This  stimulated  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  aroused  a 
desire  to  use  its  available  literature. 

The  Red  Crou  Magazine,  which  should  be  on 
the  library  table,  contains  stories  so  interesting 
and  varied  that  by  reading  them  one  can  take  a 
trip  “around  the  world  with  the  children.’’  Many 
of  the  stories  are  of  countries  seldom  written  about 
for  children,  and  should  be  mounted  and  bound, 
for  they  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  permanent 
reference  library. 

The  Red  Cross  calendar  is  too  difficult  for 
children  of  primary  grades,  but  the  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  may  be  used  in  many  ways.  They  are  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  study  of  child  life  in  many  lands, 
which  is  one  phase  of  geography  for  third  grade. 

The  pictures  in  the  calendar  and  magazine  are 


Becoming  Acquainted  v/ith  the  Japanese — Mott  School  Pupils,  Trenton 
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not  only  beautiful,  but  accurate,  and  may  be 
mounted  and  placed  upon  the  classroom  bulletin 
board.  After  they  have  served  their  purpose  there, 
diey  might  be  bound  in  books  for  the  children’s  use 
and  pleasure,  uid  should  be  kept  from  year  to  year 
as  reference  material.  Such  material  was  available 
for  students  of  two  sixth  grades  who  found  it  valu¬ 
able,  when  they  wrote  a  play  “Our  Trip  Abroad.” 
painting  the  scenery  and  made  the  costumes  with 
the  help  of  these  illustrations. 

Similarly,  pictures  may  be  used  during  the  Red 
Cross  Drive,  or  for  the  observance  of  Armistice  Day. 

The  large  Red  Cross  posters  which  bring  chil¬ 
dren  of  many  countries  together,  each  in  native 
costume,  make  an  interesting  appeal.  Such  a  pos¬ 
ter  was  given  to  a  group  of  children  who  saw  a 
striking  resemblance  of  one  of  their  classmates  to 
the  picture  of  the  little  boy  of  Poland.  After  many 
exclamations  a  boy  remarked,  “Gee,  we’re  all 
kinder  alike,  aren’t  we!” 

Isn’t  that  the  message  of  the  Red  Cross  ma¬ 
terial? 

How  One  School  Worked  It  Out. 

A  practical  schocd  room  application  toward  a 
better  “International  Understanding”  which  in¬ 
volved  the  regular  school  subjects  was  described 
by  Miss  Helen  B.  Murphy,  a  third  grade  teacher 
in  the  Trenton  Public  Schools.  Miss  Murphy 
said,  in  part:  “Every  year  in  die  Mott  School,  we 
have  a  class  census  taken  m  order  to  ascertain  the 
nationalities  represented.  This  year  we  End  we 
have  seven.” 

Friendly  relations  between  nations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  just  as  they  are  between  individuals,  namely 
by  learning  their  likes  and  dislikes,  by  trying  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  habits,  customs,  ideals  and  the  many 
things  of  which  each  nation  has  the  right  to  be 
jusdy  proud.  In  the  case  of  the  individual  we 
learn  these  things  by  talking  with  them  or  by  ob¬ 
serving  them.  As  far  as  possible  we  study  the 
nationalities  r^resented  in  the  class. 

Happily  we  began  the  study  of  Elarly  Trenton  - 
during  its  250th  Anniversary  in  October.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  instinctively  dramatic.  They  are  pri¬ 
marily  creators  so  we  had  a  good  time  making 
believe  that  we  were  the  eady  settlers. 

We  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
(our  school  is  only  one  Uock  away)  visited  an  old 
grist  mill,  made  a  log  cabin  of  rolled  newspaper, 
large  enough  for  two  children  to  stand  in.  They 
wore  the  (Quaker  costumes  and  even  copied  some  of 
the  mannerisms  of  those  courageous  people. 

The  State  Museum  held  a  very  worth-while 
Colonial  exhibit.  A  department  store  very  kindly 


loaned  us  the  miniature  buildings  and  scenery  that 
they  used  during  the  pageant  to  represent  early 
Trenton.  Five  children  painted  a  large  frieze  to 
tell  their  story.  As  we  progressed  in  the  history 
of  Trenton  we  began  excursions  to  give  a  sense  of 
realism  to  facts  already  acquired.  The  work  be¬ 
came  vivid  and  visible.  Since  the  children  learned 
the  background  of  the  Old  Barracks  Building,  the 
Douglass  House,  the  Quaker  Church,  etc.,  they 
gaze  at  these  places  with  reverence. 

Hie  children  love  to  build  ig>  a  play  in  which 
they  sing  and  dance  the  Minuet,  make  and  wear  ^ 
the  quaint  Colonial  costumes,  sit  by  a  fireplace  that 
they  made  and  pretend  that  it  is  a  real  Colonial 
Christmas  Eve.  Teachers  are  all  familiar  with 
the  interesting  articles  children  bring  from  home. 

Tlie  children  expressed  a  desire  to  study  Japan 
and  last  year  we  spent  several  weeks  in  glorious 
Japan.  The  children  ate  as  the  Japanese  do. 
painted  a  large  screen,  made  a  Jinrikisha  and  rode 
in  it,  arranged  lovely  flowers,  made  and  wore 
colorful  costumes,  danced,  sang,  etc. 

The  children  began  to  realize  that  the  Japanese 
are  striving  for  beauty,  for  ideals  of  loyalty  and 
truth  and  that  they  are  not  a  strange  pe<^le  to  be 
shunned. 

Good  will  must  be  something  more  than  an 
amiable  sentiment  of  the  heart 

The  child  must  realize  that  there  are  peoples 
other  than  his  own,  and  a  world  other  than  that 
surrounding  him.  Whether  our  ancestors  came 
here  in  the  I600’s  or  1800’s,  except  for  those 
having  Indian  blood,  no  American  family  has  been 
in  this  country  mwh  longer  than  300  years.  The 
Old  World  has  contributed  much  to  the  New 
World  in  art.  music,  sculpture,  industries,  literature, 
etc.  Tliere  is  so  much  hatred  in  the  world  that 
we  must  do  something  every  day  to  bring  about 
sympathy  and  toleraiKe.  The  better  we  under¬ 
stand  people  the  leu  liable  we  are  to  be  critical 
and  ready  to  condenm. 

Members  of  the  Primary  Association  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  program  were:  Jean  Haverstick.  Jose¬ 
phine  Weigle,  Edna  V.  Hughes.  Mary  Reed 
Wood,  and  Helen  B.  Murphy,  all  of  Trenton. 


Bloomfield  Principal  to  Retire 
Miu  L.  Arvilla  Martin.  priiKipal  of  Brook- 
side  School,  Bloomfield,  will  retire  July  I,  when 
she  will  have  completed  her  forty-second  year  b 
the  Bloomfield  school  system.  Active  b  school 
work  fifty  years  b  all,  Miu  Martin  was  appobted 
as  teacher  b  the  Berkeley  School  b  1888. 
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The  Pageant  of  Time 

An  Adventure  of  Education  in  the  Realm  of  Lasure  Thrills 
N.  E.  A.  Atlantic  Cit}f  Meeting 


“The  Pageant  of  Time/*  an  adventure  of  Eldu- 
cation  in  the  realm  of  leisure,  was  a  stupendous 
accomplishment  undertaken  on  the  largest  scale  yet 
attempted  by  any  hostess  city  or  group  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Dq>art- 
ment  of  Superintendence.  N.  E.  A.  The  huge 
drama  showed  the  importance  of  the  proper  use 
of  leisure  time  in  modem  life,  and  was  presented 
by  more  than  2,800  teachers  and  pupils  of  Atlantic 
County  and  the  Glassboro  Normal  School,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  [department  of  Superintendence 
and  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association. 
Arthur  Scott  Brook  at  the  pipe  organ,  a  high 
school  band  and  orchestra  of  125  pieces  and  a 
chorus  of  300  voices  assisted  in  the  production. 

Perhaps  the  magnitude  of  the  presentation  was 
hardly  appreciated  by  many  in  that  great  audience 
because  of  the  beautifully  proportioned  immensity 
of  the  auditorium  in  which  it  was  held.  The  mes¬ 
sage  and  the  beauty  of  the  pageant  itself  could  not 
but  be  appreciated  by  everyone.  The  drama  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  prologue,  four  cycles  and  an  epilogue. 

“The  Prologue**  portrayed  Time  lost. 

In  the  First  Cycle  was  given  “The  Commission,** 
in  which  the  Voices  of  Aspiration  gave  the  Charge 
to  the  Forces  of  Education. 

The  Second  Cycle  showed  ‘*The  Conflict**  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Waste,  where  the  Sentinels  of  Time 
and  the  Thieves  of  Time  combat  for  supremacy 
of  Man*s  Leisure.  First  was  shown  the  Machine 


Age — ^work  and  noise — t3rpifying  the  age  of 
specialization  and  standardization  as  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  increased  amount  of  leisure 
time  or  extra  hours  among  the  people. 

Then  came  “The  Herd**  running  over  the  stage 
in  hundred^-^typifying  the  great  mass  of  people 
whose  work  day  being  over,  having  had  no  training 
or  direction  as  to  what  to  do  with  their  extra  hours 
of  leisure — led  this  way  and  that  by  the  first 
impulse  that  sways  them — some  fdlowing  Sloth, 
some  Greed,  others  Vice,  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Lust  of  Leisure,  the  Squanderer  of  Time. 

In  contrast  to  these  came  “The  Few.**  led  by 
Initiative,  Independence,  and  Imagination. 

The  “Clash**  between  the  Thieves  of  Time  and 
the  Sentinels  of  Time  is  very  dramatic.  The 
Thieves  of  Time  are  driven  from  the  field. 

The  Third  Cycle,  “The  Conquest,**  follows.  In 
the  Garden  of  Growth  man  is  found  making  wise 
choice  for  personal  development  in  his  use  of  Lei¬ 
sure.  The  great  stage  is  again  filled  with  groups 
portraying  the  Physical  Olympiad,  the  Cultural 
Olympiad  during  which  a  morality  playlet  is 
enacted — and  the  Academy  of  Avocation. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  Elducadon  must  de¬ 
velop  in  the  adult  a  genuine  interest  m  many  kinds 
of  subjects  and  activities:  ezpertness  in  one  or 
several  different  fields  so  that  life  will  no  longer  be 
dwarfed  but  will  grow,  and  that  in  truth  ‘'America 
dirough  her  schools  has  an  opportunity  to  assure 
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the  greatest  enrichment  in  life  by  draining  every 
boy  and  girl,  every  man  and  woman  in  the  wise 
choice  of  right  use  of  Leisure.’* 

The  Fourth  Cycle,  “The  Coronation,'’  showed 
the  Court  of  Achievement  where  “the  conqrlete 
man”  Ends  his  crown  and  the  Renaissance  of  the 
S{^t 

The  Cycle  closed  with  the  impressive  “March 
of  Time” — a  seeixungly  endless  processioiud  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women  in  the  costumes  of  the 
Ancient  Age,  Medieval  Age  and  Modem  Age. 
all  carrying  aj^ropriate  symbols,  followed  by  boys 
and  girls  of  today  in  symbolical  dress. 

Down  the  tight  aisle  of  the  auditorium  came 
China.  Babylon,  Judea.  India,  Elgypt.  Greece, 
Rome,  Arabia,  Persia;  down  the  left  aisle,  Portu¬ 
gal,  FraiKe,  Great  Britain.  Netherlands.  Spain, 
Germany,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Byzantine  Empire, 


Italy.  The  American  periods  were  r^resented  by 
groups  marching  down  the  center  aule;  Indian. 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan.  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
War.  followed  by  the  American  Youth  of  today. 

Finally  the  great  stage  was  filled,  and  t^ 
chorus  sang  “Praise  Ye  the  Father”  (Gounod). 

The  drama  closed  with  “The  Elpilogue.” 

Time  Redeemed  Hears  the  Call. 

The  Place  is  Here. 

The  Time  is  Now. 

Bathed  in  beaudfid  lustrous  light  is  shown  the 
sculptural  mass  “Achievement”  The  bells  of  the 
great  orgsm  ring  out  the  final  notes  of  triumphant 
achievement  and  lasting  attainment 

The  greatest  pageant  on  the  greatest  educational 
movement  yet  launched  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  left  its  vision. 


Texas  Educator  Heads  National  Education  Association 
Department  of  Superintendence 


Dr.  Norman  R.  Crozier.  Mdu>  was  elected 
president  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  at  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention  of  the  Department, 
held  last  February,  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  superintendents 
in  the  country.  He  was  bom 
in  Misassippi  in  1877,  and 
while  a  young  child  his  parents 
moved  to  Palestine,  Texas, 
where  he  received  his  elemen¬ 
tary  schooling,  graduating  from 
the  Palestine  High  School  in 
1 895.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1899  with  the  degree  of 
B.  A. 

Following  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Crozier  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Palestine  High  School  for 
three  years,  and  its  principal  for 
one  year.  He  was  principal 
of  the  Ell  Paso  High  School 
and  the  Dallas  High  School, 
as 

Mexia.  Texas,  and  was  assistant  siqrerintendent  of 


schools  in  Dallas  from  1919  to  1924  when  he 
became  si^)erintendent,  which  position  he  has  held 
since. 

Dr.  Crozier  has  attended 
the  Universities  of  CaHfomia, 
Tennessee,  and  Cambridge, 
Elngland.  He  holds  an  honor¬ 
ary  doctor’s  degree  from  Austin 
College.  Sherman,  Texu.  For 
several  years  he  was  director 
of  the  summer  normal  schools 
of  the  Southern  Methodist 
University  and  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  lectured  in 
education  at  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1921. 

Dr.  Crozier  has  long  been 
a  member  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and 
of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence,  having  served  on 
the  executive  committee  ics 
several  years.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi 
fraternities.  In  1929  he  was  president  and  host  of 
the  Rotary  International  Convention  held  in  Dallas. 


Norman  R.  Crozier 
He  has  served 

superintendent  of  schools  in  El  Paso  and 
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Educational  Movements  in  New  Jersey  Schools 


Kearny  Introduces  Stenotypy 
In  Kenmy  a  course  in  stenot3rpy  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  die  Hi^  School.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  public  school  in  the  East  to  adopt  it. 

The  stenotype  is  creating  great  interest  among 
businen  people  all  over  the  country.  Some  States 
are  interested  in  it  from  a  teacher  training  point 
of  view.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  future  in  stenotypy 
for  any  young  man  or  woman  choosing  a  business 
career.  Speed  m  stenotypy  can  be  acquired  in  less 
time  than  speed  in  shorthand,  and  for  large  offices 
this  method  of  taking  dictation  is  desirable. 

Pupils  are  very  much  interested  in  this  course. 


Bordentown  Secures  Athletic  Field 
After  two  years  of  negotations,  an  athletic  field 
for  the  use  of  the  High  School  teams  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Borden- 
toMm.  This  has  been  caused  through  the  offer  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Ashton,  Solicitor  for  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  a  former  Bordentown  student,  who 
at  the  graduation  exercises  two  years  ago  offered 
to  completely  grade,  fence  and  equip  a  field  if  one 
should  be  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  has  now  been  made  possible  by  the  Board’s 
action  in  securing  a  plot  of  ground  of  five  acres  on 
the  edge  of  the  city  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  High  School. 


Supervised  Study  in  Bordentown 
High  School 

A  project  undertaken  by  the  Bordentown  High 
Scho<J  teachers  and  one  urhich  is  being  productive 
of  unexpected  results  has  been  that  of  supervision 
of  study  periods.  Not  only  has  the  lengthened 
periods  and  the  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to 
directly  supervise  the  study  lesson  been  productive 
of  better  results  than  formerly,  but  a  new  interest 
in  lesson  presentation  has  been  awakened  in  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  with  the  result  that  the 
entire  school  is  gradually  being  turned  into  a  lab¬ 
oratory  and  the  conventional  recitation  type  of 
presentation  is  gradually  disappearing. 

While  the  introduction  of  the  sig>ervised  period 
met  with  connderable  objection  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  teachers  and  was  accepted  with  reluctance, 
the  remarkable  ffiing  now  is  the  fact  that  not  one 
teacher  would  willingly  return  to  a  shortened  period 
with  the  accompanying  study  hall  and  home  work. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  have  not  yet  been 
anal]rzed  as  the  period  during  which  k  has  been 


in  operation  has  been  too  short,  but  a  casual  survey 
indicates  that  the  efficiency  of  instruction  will  be 
increased  beyond  expectations.  Robert  M.  Ober- 
holser  is  superintendent  of  schools. 


Extension  Courses  Popular  in 
Cumberland  County 

Normal  school  extension  courses  are  popular  in 
Cumberland  County,  about  150  teachers  having 
just  completed  extension  courses  in  modem  English 
poetry.  The  courses  were  given  by  instructors  from 
the  Glassboro  Normal  School.  Another  course  is 
now  being  given  m  advanced  United  States  history 
in  which  nearly  a  hundred  teachers  are  enrolled. 
Groups  of  teachers  in  the  odes  of  Bridgeton,  Mill¬ 
ville  and  in  the  township  of  Landis  have  been  doing 
classroom  extension  work  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Emma  Schweppe  of  the  Glassboro  Normal 
School.  _ 

Buruncton  County  School  Paper 
Graded  First  in  Study 

The  Burlington  County  Educational  News  was 
graded  first  in  a  recent  study  made  of  all  school 
papers  of  its  kind  in  die  United  States  at  Comdl 
University.  A  letter  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Butterwordi, 
of  the  University,  to  Mr.  R.  C  B.  Parker,  super¬ 
vising  principal  of  Mt.  Holly  Schools,  read,  in 
part:  “I  have  had  a  graduate  student  making  a 
thorough  study  of  school  papers  of  this  t3rpe.  He 
put  the  Burlington  County  Educational  News 
first,  and  the  School  Bulletin,  published  by  Super¬ 
intendent  E!dwards  of  Huntingdon.  Tenn.,  second.” 

The  News  is  published  five  times  a  year,  in 
September.  November,  January.  March  and  May, 
by  a  committee  of  editors  interested  in  education 
in  Burlington  County.  It  consists  of  ei^t  pages, 
twenty  inches  deep  and  five  columns  wide,  made 
up  m  newspaper  style.  Its  edkors  are  Louis  J. 
Kaser,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Eveleen  Giberson,  chairman  of  the  Burlington 
County  Councfl  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations; 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Sender;  Gifford  Meeks.  prendeiR  of 
Burlington  County  School  Boards;  Paul  Elckeit. 
vice-president  of  the  Supervisors*  Association; 
and  Mrs.  Nina  G.  Frantz,  former  churman  of  the 
Burlington  County  Councfl  of  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociations.  _ 

The  Cumberland  County  Teachers’  Association 
hdd  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  in  its 
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history  at  Millville  recently.  The  instructors  were 
Dr.  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  of  New  York  University, 
John  B.  Dougall,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Summit:  John  A.  Spargo,  Assistant  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Francis  H.  Green, 
headmaster  of  the  Pennington  School  for  Boys. 
Nearly  400  teachers  were  in  attendance. 


Musical  Comedy  Project  in  Plainfield 
High  School 

An  unusual  and  original  project  was  carried  out 
in  the  Plainfield  High  School.  It  consisted  of  a 
musical  comedy,  entitled  “Echoing  Hearts,”  which 
was  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  entire 
school. 

Tlie  venture  was  begun  in  the  class  in  Drama 
Appreciation  where  the  plot  and  musical  numbers 
were  mapped  out.  The  class  traveled  in  imagina¬ 
tion  from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole,  then  clear 
around  the  world,  seeking  a  locale  not  previously 
used  in  their  other  musical  comedies,  where  they 
could  introduce  action,  color  and  a  large  number  of 
actors.  Switzerland  seemed  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments,  so  that  country  vrea  chosen.  Then  the  spot 
in  that  country  where  events  could  naturally  happen 
was  selected.  Mention  was  made  of  Switzerland 
as  the  rendezvous  of  expatriated  nobility,  so  a 
Swiss  hotel  veranda  was  hit  upon,  not  only  afford¬ 
ing  the  necessary  locale  for  action,  but  also  pro¬ 
viding  an  of^rtunity  to  depict  a  beautiful  scene 
of  the  Alps.  Even  while  students  were  suggesting 
the  setting,  others  in  the  class,  who  liked  to  draw, 
determined  to  vie  with  the  drawing  class  in  getting 
their  ideas  accepted. 

Then  the  hero  and  heroine!  Identif)ring  them¬ 
selves  with  the  heroine  they  made  her  an  American. 
The  hero,  if  not  a  prince,  must  possess  all  princely 
attributes.  So  why  not  a  prince  traveling  incognito? 
Actual  princes  are  taboo  unless  democratic.  Now 
have  them  fall  in  love,  then  drag  in  die  villain  to 
separate  ffiem,  apparently  for  life,  just  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  for  our  experimenting  will  not  go 
beyond  the  conventions  of  the  two-act  form  of  our 
masters.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

A  Bolshevik  soon  appeared  as  the  villain  who 
was  quickly  linked  to  a  crime  against  the  heroine's 
father  in  America,  the  theft  of  a  secret  and  deadly 
gas  formula,  and  off  we  went  on  the  exciting 
venture  of  creative  imagination.  One  student  with 
a  knowledge  of  German  volunteered  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  words  for  gas  and  cheese  were  similar 
in  sound  in  that  language  and  that  this  might  add 
to  the  plot.  Elnter  a  cheese  merchant  who  wrong¬ 
fully  gets  the  gas  formula.  Then  a  bevy  of  inter- 


FOR  CULTURE 
GOOD  TIMES 


TOURIST 

THIRD  CABIN 


$105(up) 
one  way 


$185  (up) 
round 
trip 


Thousands  are  making  the  trip 
every  year,  because  they  need  a 
change  of  environment  and  at  the  same 
time  they  want  to  improve  or  perfect 
their  teaching  equipment — in  a  truly 
delightful  way. 

Your  companions  on  the  voyage 
will  be  representatives  from  other  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions— clergymen, 
business  and  professional  people. 
They  have  all  found  in  the  color, 
gaiety,  movement  and  vitality  of  Tour¬ 
ist  Third  Cabin  travel  a  wholly  new 
and  glorious  adventure — plus  amaz¬ 
ing  low  cost. 

From  New  York,  Boston  and  Mon¬ 
treal  to  principal  European  ports. 
Choice  of  such  steamers  as  Majestic, 
world's  largest  ship;  Belgenland,  fa¬ 
mous  world  cruiser;  the  superb  new 
Britammic,  world’s  largest  C^in  ship; 
Doric,  and  many  others  including  — 
Tenriat  Ships  «!•  Imx* 

S.  S.  Pennland  and  S.  S.  Westemland 
carrying  TOURIST  Third  Cabin  as  the 
highest  class  on  board  in  former  Cabin 
accommodations.  &  S.  Minntkahda, 
carrying  TOURIST  Third  Cabin  ex- 
clusivev.  The  ships  of  democracy. 


No.  I  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Authorized  agents  everywhere. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 
RED  STAR  LINE 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 


Intprnptional  Mprcantilo  Marina  Company 
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ScenicaUy 
Supreme* 


'  MiLWAUKEti 

ST  PAUL 
“■^CIFlC 


oAll-cxpense 

Tours 


Escon*d  parties  or  in¬ 
dependent  trseeLTwo 
weeks  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  all  ex¬ 
penses  from  Chicago, 
as  low  as  $250.  Other 
tonrs,  10  days  or 
longer,  $145  and  up. 


Low  Summer  Fuct 


//o'’*”* 

!  “•‘•eoV."  O 


Olympian  Vacation 

in  the 


ROMANTIC _ 

NORTHWEST 


Pre-eminent  in  physical  comforts  and  travel  lux¬ 
uries,  the  new  Olympian  is  famous  the  world  over 
for  its  wondrous  trail  through  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west-  .  .  .  across  the  spectacular  Belts,  Rockies, 
Bitter  Roots  and  Cascades — by  daylighL 
Top  your  vacation  with  an  Olympian  ride.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  compare  with  the  steady  array  c  f  scenic 
grandeur  .  .  .  with  the  Olympian’s  marvelous 
roller -bearing  riding  ease  .  .  .  with  its  656 
elmetrified,  sootless,  cinderless,  mountain 
miles — open  observation  cars  in  summertime. 

We  will  be  happy  to  suggest  vacation  tours  along 
this  resplendent  Olympian  traiL  You  can  include 
Yellowstone  Park  through  new  Gallatin  Gateway, 
Inland  Empire  lakelands  (Spokane),  Ml  Rainier 
National  Park,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Olympic 
Peninsula,  Ml  Baker,  Puget  Sound,  cruises  to 
old- English  Victoria  and  Alaska — endless  thrills 
or  restful  recreation  at  all  of  these  spots. 

Mail  coupon  for  information 

%  Milwaukee 

ELEaMNED  OVER  THE  ROCKIES  TO  THE  SEA  Q  A  T\ 
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Memory 

will  never  fade  .  .  . 

5,500  miles  around  and  3,000  miles 
across  America  .  .  .  between  New 
York  and  California  ria  gay  Havana 
through  the  wonderful  Panama 
Canal,  on  a  great,  nete  dectrk  liner 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  fleet— &  S. 
California,  S.  S.  Virginia  or  S.  S. 
Pennsylvania  (all  33,000  tons  in 
siae) ...  of  traveling  the  Continent 
from  end  to  end  by  rail,  with  stop¬ 
overs  en  route  for  sightseeing. 
That’s  the  vacation  program  we 
ofier  yon — a  chance  to  Know  Amer¬ 
ica  at  firsthand.  En  route  yon  see 
Havana,  the  Canal  Zone,  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisoo,  New 
York,  a^  for  the  rail  joumev  yon 
have  a  choice  of  routes  witn  op¬ 
tional  stopovers. 

Hie  trip  starts  at  your  own  home 
town  and  ends  there.  Ocean  voyage 
in  either  direction. 


taducad  Swamar  Ratasi 

Water  and  Rail,  Round 
TrUs,  tS7S  (tip)  Cabin 

—K3S  (up)  Tomriot;  One 
Way,  water,  $275 (im)  Firat 
Cabin— $135  (up)  Tourist. 


fanama  faeific  Ijpe 

*  ALL  NEW  STEAMERS  * 

INTtRNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  COMPANY 
Na.  1  Broadway.  New  Tork,  or  any  aatkorlaed 
ateaamhla  or  railroad  aseat. 


esting  characters  at  the  hotel  clamor  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  and  put  in  the  play.  Just  a  little  oudet  and 
now  a  torrent  of  ideas  I  Remember  we  mutt  hear 
our  leads  sing  solos;  duets,  quartettes,  and  choruses 
must  be  well  proportioned  and  fit  in  naturally  with 
the  action.  Throw  this  character  out,  but  keep  the 
slangy  flapper  and  her  nouveau  riche  mother,  a  la 
Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Just  two  weeks  of  one  daily  period,  chuck  full 
of  thrilling  mental  activity,  and  presto!  flie  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  is  requested  to  typeunrite  coi^ 
of  the  plot  of  our  young  musical  comedy,  with 
seventeen  principals  and  nineteen  song  numben,  the 
titles  and  lyrics  to  follow  later. 

Armed  with  these  copies,  the  general  supervisor 
of  the  project  presented  the  proposition  to  the 
faculty  of  the  English  Department  specifying  just 
what  song  and  which  bit  of  conversation  each 
teacher  would  present  to  her  class  for  composition. 
Teachers  were  free  to  follow  individual  methods 
to  obtam  results.  Some  turned  the  story  plot  over 
to  a  committee  to  write  in  the  required  part,  others 
worked  it  out  together  in  class.  In  several  cases 
individuals  presented  material  that  was  taken  in  its 
entirety. 

As  soon  as  a  l3rric  was  finished  and  approved 
by  the  central  committee,  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
Muse  Department,  where  the  harmony  class  com¬ 
posed  the  melodies.  Here  again  several  indhriduals 
produced  acceptable  numbers.  The  knowledge 
learned  in  harmonizing  these  broke  the  routine  class 
work  with  enthusiastic  effort  to  contribiRe  to  ffie 
school  project. 

When  the  various  I]nics  and  bits  of  dialogue 
were  assembled,  the  central  committee,  consistiiig 
of  the  Drama  class,  polished,  added  to,  and  re¬ 
vised,  where  necessary. 

Meanwhile  the  Art  Department  was  designing 
stage  setting,  scenery,  costrunes,  posters,  bulletins, 
programs,  and  music  covers.  Other  students  then 
deshpied  and  drew  the  stage  setting  of  balcony, 
stairways  and  entrances  according  to  scale,  passed 
their  drawings  on  to  those  in  the  wood-working 
classes,  rvho,  in  turn,  constructed  the  parts  in  such 
fasluon  that  ’hey  could  be  set  up  and  taken  down 
on  short  notice. 

Opportunity  to  originate  and  teach  the  dances 
was  given  students  in  the  Physical  Training  De¬ 
partment  who  surprised  and  delisted  their  in¬ 
structor  with  what  they  turned  out.  Frequently 
talent  was  revealed  where  neither  teacher  nor 
student  knew  of  Its  existence. 

Costuming,  dear  to  the  feminine  heart,  equally 
Interested  the  yodlers  and  policemen.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  arranged  for  all  costumes  to  be 
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Hyes  fronts 
Shoulders  back 
Chests  out 


ftboM.  Gm 


• . .  the  amazing  story 
of  school  seating  and 
Americans  futureX 


normml  fanciiooiag.  School  seating  that 
favors  normal,  ttrrtct  silting — and  nemr 
slides  the  student  into  a  bodily  slump 
that  may  eventually  mean  mental  and 
physical  depression. 

Onr  contribuiioo  it  years  of  research 
and  cowqilcst  laboratory  testa — posture 
correctness  based  on  thousands  of  actual 
measurements  worked  by  specialitu  into 
enacting  spccihcaiions— school  seau  sd- 
entiically  dcteimioed  and  produced.  For 
more  than  SO  years  American  seating  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  America's  educa* 
lion — helping  the  child  so 

1  progress— to  love  iu  school 
work.  Relieving  body 
strain,  eye  strain — aiding 
circulation  — making  it 
easier  for  the  teacher  to 
leach — and  minimising 
classroom  listlessness. 


by  2S  inches,  amply  large  to  be  read  from 
1^  back  of  the  room.  Ready  for  you — 
ready  for  your  classroom  to  focus  aiiet^ 
tioo  on  posture  and  make  your  teaching 
au>rc  eCective — pupil  progress  mors  cer¬ 
tain.  Free,  in  reasonable  quantities,  to 
teachers  and  educators  who  ill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon.  We  will  include,  upon 
request,  15  authoritative  booklets  on 
schoolroom  posture  and  seating.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  an  eminent  authority  on  seating 
posture,  they  constitute  a  li^ral  educa- 
tion  in  healthful,  comfortable  sealing 
and  posture.  You 
will  want  these  in- 
^  teresting  booklets 

>■>  ibis 
important  phase  of 
/"Tk  school  administra- 

■ma.mw_wtva  tion.  Use  coupon. 


F)R  America's  children — for  Amer¬ 
ica's  future.  For  sound,  erect,  agile 
bodies  and  dear,  alert  minds.  That  the 
years  at  the  school  desk — the  years  in 
school  chairs  may  be  a  direct  cootribu- 
tioo  to  the  physical,  as  well  as  mental 
itness  of  your  pupils. 

This  has  been  the  ideal 
of  the  American  Seating 
Company  in  building 
school  seating.  This— to 
design  our  product  that 
America's  youth  would 
arisefromAmericanSchool 
seats  with  eyes  front,  shoul- 
ders  back,  chests  out. 

Good  posture  when 
seated — to  lessen  fatigue,  —  ~ 

put  the  bo^  at  rest,  shape  .twiitjvUji* 
it  scientifically  and  cor¬ 
rectly  for  the  years  to  come. 

School  seating  that  makes  waMupirivki 

it  eery  to  sit  crecL  That  frees 

vital  organs  from  being  nnllr  come 

cramped  or  pushed  out  of 

place.  That  permiu  their  faTsdiW  i 


■  Vofoem  eWmlisn  so  Pmtmo 
ikuPutr-nEE 
Is  taerhrrt  endedncelers 
lolMtmUtDc^  So  your  pupils  may  know 
"  ^  the  importance  of  correct 

silting  posture — so  they 
mctpriaciflm  may  always  be  resainded 
djae.  Afwivtl,  that—when  they  $it  right 
Btirrisriimi°af  they  erill  /eef  right,  ere 
.”*!«?  have  prepared  this  poster. 


AMERICAN  N  .  4 
SEATING  COMPANY 


American  Seating  Company 


STOCK  CARRIED  AT 

N.  Snellenbutf  &  Co.,  I2rii  imI  Market  Sts.,  Philadelptua,  Pa. 
New  York  Oftce.  119  W.  dOlh  St.,  New  York 
Pittslmri^  OCca,  217  Faltoa  BUg„  Piitsbargb 
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TEACHERS! 

Plan  Your  Vacation  Now! 

Reduced  Summer  Touritt  Fares 
to 

COLORADO 

YELLOWSTONE 

CALIFORNIA 

Go  one  way — return  another — stc^ver  any- 
v^ere.  Cost  of  a  vacation  in  the  scenic 
West  is  surprisingly  low — a  trip  for  every 
purse.  Low  priced,  personally  conducted 
all-expense  tours  to  Colorado;  also  indepen¬ 
dent.  all-erq;>ense.  "go-as-you-please”  tours 
to  Colorado  and  Yellowstone.  Write  or 
phone  nearest  representative  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  and  illustrated  booklets. 

Lincoln  Buschek.  D.  P.  A. 
1204  Fidelity-Phila.  Trust 
Bldg. 

Philaoelphu,  Pa. 

P.  W.  Johnston.  G.  A.  P.  D. 

723  Knickerbocker  Bldc.  New  York 


TOUR  EUROPE 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

Universities  of  Belgium 

Red  Star  Ulae.  Sailias  from  New  York 

June  21 . S.  S.  Westernland 

June  28 . S.  S.  Belgenland 

July  3 . S.  S.  Pennland 

White  Star  Llae  Caaadlaa  Service 
Saillas  from  Moatreal 

June  21 . S.  S.  Albertic 

Aa  uaparalleled  offeiv— 40  DAYS  FOR  $230 
00  days,  lacladiaw  oceaa  voyage,  $415 
Promotional  Credits  Send  for  Folder 

THE  EARl.  R.  HVBBE1.I.  COMPANY 
180  N.  Mlchlgaa  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


made  wherever  cost  of  materials  would  amount  to 
less  than  the  lented  article. 

With  that  complete  absorption  characteristic  of 
the  engineer,  the  electrical  statf  was  learning  the 
secrets  of  stage  lighting.  Transforming  noon-day 
to  mid-night  skies,  changing  a  sun-lit  veranda  to 
a  moon-lit  ballroom  with  ^lots  of  light  here  and 
there,  presented  problems  demanding  ingenuity  and 
experimentation. 

All  business  cormected  with  the  production  was 
supervised  in  the  Commercial  Department  A  work¬ 
ing  business  plan  was  drawn  up  by  students.  Ticket 
selling  and  the  work  of  the  business  manager  were 
duly  followed  by  a  student  auditor. 

Until  the  last  two  weeks  {Receding  the  |>erfor- 
mance  the  casual  observer  would  not  have  noticed 
any  unusual  activity,  and  then  it  was  afiparent  only 
after  the  close  of  the  regular  session  when  the 
various  choruses  would  meet  about  the  building  for 
rehearsals.  The  stage  activity  during  the  last  few 
days  lured  many  an  eager  eye,  for  there  one  beheld 
student  painters  depicting  an  Alpine  Scene  16x40 
feet  in  size  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  stage;  others 
making  secure  a  romantic-ap|;>earing  balcony  and 
erecting  a  gaily-stri{>ed  awning  over  the  rear  rail¬ 
ing;  some  stringing  wires  about,  tr3ring  out  coloi 
effects,  spots,  and  tele{>hone  communications;  and 
still  others  who  were  making  pa|)er  flowers  or 
mounting  shrubbery. 

The  four  chorus  groups  of  (xiliceinen,  yodlers, 
waitresses,  and  hotel  guests  were  all  drawn  from 
the  student  body.  Two  of  the  seventeen  principals 
were  members  of  the  faculty.  The  school  orchestra 
proudly  did  their  best  in  accompanjring  the  nineteen 
musical  numbers  during  the  two  {>erformances. 

This  school  project  served  to  motivate  the  work 
of  many  departments,  uniting  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  a  joint  venture  Mihich  proved  a 
worthy  and  profitable  undertaking. — Ruth  LeFevre. 


Foremost  Student  Tours 
Nearly 4000 MtlaSaa  mambanlBing 
250  All  Expense  Tours 

Brooiia.  latdaaghotela.  men 
travel.  VWt  the  Paalon  Fley 
of  1030.  Sest/or  booklet. 

GOIXEGE  TRAVEL  CLUB 
U4  Botxsrni  St.  BoexoM,  SEmb, 


TAKE  A  TEMPLE  TOUR 

Europe  this  summer.  Motorinp.  Obenunmervsu. 
Bsvurisn  Castles,  Fontaiuebiesu.  bhakespeare 
Coontrjv  Cultured,  competent  leaders,  ttyaan* 
successful  experience. 

Iftoderate  Priees 
Send  for  hookUt  A 

1EMPLE(^10UR3 

m  lUdiwB  Avenue,  New  York,  M.  T. 


UNIVERSITY 
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'•EUROPE 


■M  KABT  «■>  enCBT  M.  V.  «. 
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Vc  ecrve  the  Intellectyel  eMtc. 
erquilRticleilrii uiw eoeileBltevelviMitt 
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The  ringer  of  Authority 

swings  definitely  to 

COMPTON’S! 


Here  is  proof  that  establishes 
Compton’s  as  the  complete 
background  for  every  text 
book  .  .  .  the  source  of  all 
supplementary  material  re¬ 
quired  by  any  course  of  study. 

Turn  to  your  New  State  Course  of  Study 
in  Nature  Study  and  General  Science. 
Note  the  prtdominance  of  references  to 
Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclr^dia.  Note 
how  again  and  again  Ccnnpton’s  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  for  outside  reading  to  suf^lement 
text .  .  .  exactly  95  times  by  page  nund>er 
and  volume.  If  you  would  like  to  have 
these  listings  specially  for  your  own  use, 
the  coupon  will  bring  them  in  convenient 
form. 

In  the  Detroit  Course  of  Study  in  General 
Science,  there  are  76  specific  references 
made  to  Compton’s — only  two  to  other 
encyclopedias.  Cleveland  brings  out  a 
new  Course  of  Study — and  again  Comp¬ 
ton’s  is  represented  with  numerous  refer¬ 
ences.  Authors  of  standard  text  books 
are  profuse  in  recommending  Compton’s 
for  the  class  library — listing  Compton’s  to 
the  exclusion  of  odiers  as  the  reference 
work  for  supplementary  readings. 

Here  is  outstanding  recogniti<m  of  Comp¬ 
ton’s — the  word  of  authority  that  classifies 


it  as  the  ideal  classroom  encyclopedia  for 
teacher  and  pupil  alike.  Compton’s  gives 
you  vivid,  well-chosen  illustrations — a 
wealth  of  modem,  up-to-the-minute,  com¬ 
plete  arid  accurate  material,  presented  in 
interesting,  attenticm-arresting  narrative 
form  —  a  remarkable,  quick-reference 
FACT-INDEiX  volume  makes  every 
fact  in  the  entire  work  instandy  available. 
You  cannot  begin  to  realize  how  m\ich 
help  an  encyck^dia  can  be  in  teachmg 
until  you' have  used  Compton’s.  Put  this 
pace-maker  .  .  .  this  premier  of  all  class¬ 
room  encyclopedias  to  work  for  you. 

FREE  LEAFLET 
Listing  Compton’s  References 
in  your  State  Course  of  Study 

We  have  prepared  special  leaflets  carrying 
the  complete  listings  of  Compton’s  in  the 
New  Jersey  Course  of  Study.  Return 
the  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 

j - ^ - 

Mra.  A<la  Hayes,  Slate  Scliool  Repretenlaliye  for  I 
Comptoa’s  Pictured  Elncyclopedia,  ! 

5027  Garden  Avenue,  Merchaatville,  New  Jersey  I 
I  Dear  Mrs.  Hayes: — Will  you  kindly  send  me,  free  I 
of  charge,  the  special  listings  of  Compton's  Pictured  • 
Elncyclopedia  from  the  New  Course  of  Study  on  I 
Nature  Study  and  General  Science  for  the  State  of  I 
New  Jersey.  j 

Name  . | 

Street  .  | 

I  City .  Slate . . 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  7th  to  August  10th 

Home  Economics 

Special  courses  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Dietetics  and  Teacher 
Training. 

Library  Science 

A  six  weeks*  course  for  School 
Librarians  and  Teachers  in 
charge  of  School  Libraries. 


Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

—OPEN  JUNE  24— 

8  Weeks*  Program  for  Commercial  Teachers 
Elam  Credits  for  Odlege  Degree 

Elam  Salary  Increments 

Raise  your  Standing  in  the  Profession 

Leading  Educators  on  the 

Lecture  Staff 

RIDER  COLLEGE 

Catalogue  65th  Yeax  Trenton,  N.  J. 

l'  ^ 

Standardizing  Business  Schools 

MO  si  iW  kadiAf  ariviii  hmisms  miatog 
mkook  mt  Ammks  kavt  mm  imyrftrd,  tvahattA, 

Mid  AccfcdiKd  hf  AssocutiotL  AcenUtmetm 

ia  the  private  kmoI  fidd  wttmm  m  mmek  at  ia  tba 
avblic  tchoal  &cld,  aad  tcachcn  thoald  kavt  M 
kaad  a  Imi  «f  nich  tchoole  before  Mibiaf  raeoM* 

Mcadarioae  to  tkdr  giadaaMa 

Ear  boofcicti  addrea 

National  Association  or 

AoCRXOrTED  CCHAOXCIAL 

1*17  M  Jim  BuSJhii  3^^ 

ancAOOk  hxinois 

MuSsSdwl  R  Y.  D«  Mobm,  h.  tUMSdsd 

a  Mi  m  ami  O  Kkmt  mnmitimi  Sgt  A.  N.  A.  A  C  X 

The  School  of  the  Future 

Continued  from  page  15 

of  the  activities  of  the  class,  an  individual  record  of 
each  pupil  in  writing,  language,  etc.,  a  record  of 
the  work  accomplished  and  a  {Mcture  of  the  ability 
of  the  teacher. 

In  Spain  I  found  some  schools  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  nature  that  were  making  all  of  their 
books  in  this  manner,  each  clau  profiting  by  the 
efforts  of  the  classes  preceding. 

The  stimulus  to  the  artistic  creativenen  and  ap¬ 
preciation  afforded  by  new  devices  in  administra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  by  the  application  of  theories,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Mexicans.  The  aC' 
complishments  shown  in  exhibitions  in  Paris  and 
other  European  centers  and  m  various  centers  in 
the  United  States  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
This  device  is  the  simple  one  of  opening  centers 
for  art  studies,  allowing  any  one  to  enter,  do  vdut 
they  wish,  leave  when  they  want  to  do  so  and  make 
no  school  requirement  whatever.  The  school  offers 
the  assistance  and  guidance  of  an  art  iiutructor 
when  it  is  desired,  but  nothing  is  under  compulsion. 
This  device  has  produced  astonishing  results  and 
may  eventuate  in  the  recovery  of  the  soul  of  a 
people  submerged  in  ignorance  and  o|^ression 
through  many  generations. 

Elnough  has  been  suggested  through  these  illus¬ 
trations  to  make  clear  this  point:  that  the  school 
of  the  future  may  discover  and  use  a  variety 
of  procedures  to  facilitate  the  child’s  command  of 
experiences  of  adults  in  order  to  give  meaning  and 
content  to  his  own  instinctive  activities  and  mterest. 

This  further  point  is  suggested:  that  those  who 
direct  and  maintain  the  schools  of  the  future  may 
leara  as  may  the  children  in  them,  from  the  ex¬ 
periences  both  of  contemporaries  and  of  prede¬ 
cessors.  Thus  the  school  of  the  future  will  seek  to 
give  equal  emphasis  to  the  child  center  and  to  the 
environing  society.  Progress  may  come  by  a  bal- 
aiKing  and  harmonizing  of  the  claims  of  each 
factor:  or  it  may  come  as  in  the  present  and  past, 
by  an  extreme  emphasis  now  on  one  factor,  now  on 
the  other.  The  correction  in  the  latter  case  or  the 
stabilizer  m  the  former  will  be  furnished  by  a  more 
wide-spread  knowledge  of  the  meaiu  wdiich  various 
other  people  are  luing  to  achieve  these  same  ends. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL 

Stats  Tsachexs  Ass’ns  Headquaktexs 
Convenient  to  Railroads,  Shops,  Theatres, 
etc.  Presentation  of  this  ad  will  entitle 
hearer  to  special  reduced  rates. 

DsAxaoxN  Stxeet  and  Jackson  Boulevaxd 
CHICAGO 


Apr9,  1930 
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RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  30  -  AUGUST  8  —  SIX  WEEKS 


ART  AND  DRAWING  VOCATU 

EDUCATION  VOCATl 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

JOURNAUSM  PHYSK 

ECONOMICS  ENGLISH 

BOTANY  GEOGRAPHY 

CHEMISTRY  MODERN  LANGUAGES 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

ZOOLOGY 


The  Facully  k  madt  «p  of  ProfcMon  froM  Ratgert  mmI  odwr  Uahraniiic*  aad 
Special  i»li  ia  ibeir  Re^>ectiTe  FiaU* 

Special  Caane  la  Public  Healdi  ia  Co-operalioa  wilb  Suie  DepartBMal  of  Health 

For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


ucknell  University 

Lewisburc,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  7  TO  AUGUST  15 

Exceptional  Opporturaties  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 
GaaouATK  and  Undcucraduatk  Couaau 
F.tceijxnt  DoaMiToaics — Beautiful  Camfus 
TwentY'SU  Special  Couuses  fob  Teachebs 
OascavATioN  and  Demonstbation  School 
Field  Coubscs  in  Science 


Tuition.  Board  and  Room  at  Reasonable  Rates 

Far  aJJilicmal  m/onmtriiom  eJdrets 
JOHN  K  EISENHAUER 

Diraeier  of  ibe  Smmmv  ScuMa.  BaekntU  Utuaanit^  Levuborf,  Prnma. 
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TUNE  IN  ON - 

Education’s 
Newest  Aid! 

THE 

AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
OF  THE  AIR 

A  Nertiofi  Wide  Radio  Profraio  In 
Amorlcan  History,  Utoroturo,  Music, 
Natnro  Study  and  Art.  Tantlit  by 
AMERICA’S  GREATEST  TEACHERS 


The  American  School 
of  the  Air  is  the  first 
national  educational 
broadcast  program  ever 
attempted  over  more  than 
50  stations  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System. 

Write  today  for  complete 
information  as  to  how 
your  school  may  hear 
these  programs  through 
the  cooperation  o  f  t  h  e 
GRIGSBY-GRUNOW 
COMPANY,  who,  with 
the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  sponsor  these 
vitally  interesting  pro¬ 
grams. 

Grigsby-Grunow  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Moniiloctnf  rs  ot 


Radio  Phonosraph 
Combination 


fai  AmAriMB  WbIboI.  PbmIb  of 
muM  Butt  WbIbbR. 
OBB«iM  Lboowoo4  oooriBjro. 
iorpouBd  lid.  CoMMftsBBBt  tor 
two  roeord  Blbums.  Now  Mbi— Uo 
ColoiurB  DyBBod*  8»aBkor  b^ 
Am  otbor  doiBilB  ia^mmmmukao 

Retail  Price  $184.00 

Loss  Tnbns 


Mighty  Monarch  of  the  Air 


Special  Discounts  to  Schools  and  Teachers 

EdocotieiMil  D«partnt«nl 

GRIGSBY-GRUNOW  CO.,  SKI  Dlekm  Av«v  Cbkato,  IHInoi* 

We  are  interested  in  the  American  School  of  the 
Air.  Please  send  us  information. 

If  your  school  does  own  a  radio,  is  it 

an  electric  set  ot  banerr  set  |  | 

What  electric  current  does  your  school  use — 

alternatinc  pn  direct  I  I 
current  I — I  current  1—1  • 

Name  . . . 

Address . 

Position . 


Health  Education  in  the  Classroom 

Continued  from  page  9 

titucles  and  knowledge  as  related  to  individual, 
racial  and  community  health."  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  child,  very  often,  comes  to  school 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  experiences  which  would 
not  be  considered  favorable  in  the  light  of  good 
health  training.  Especially  is  this  true  in  communi¬ 
ties  which  have  a  large  and  not  too  prosperous 
foreign  element.  Changes  for  the  better  must  be 
made.  It  becomes  largely  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  recognize  what  these  changes  are  and 
how  to  proceed  to  make  corrections.  A  favorable 
attitude  on  the  child’s  part  regarding  his  food, 
sleep,  correction  of  defects  and  personal  hygiene, 
is  essential.  That  which  is  to  be  accomplished  can 
not  all  be  done  in  a  short  daily  health  period. 
Health  teaching  should  be  less  a  fixed  program  and 
more  a  definite  correlation  with  every  other  phase 
of  the  child’s  school  life.  The  child’s  interest  in 
his  own  health  problems  will  naturally  be  stimulated 
by  that  teacher,  who  can  show  him  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  reading,  history,  geography,  civics  and 
other  subjects.  The  problem  of  proper  foods,  and 
why  they  should  be  selected  becomes  an  interesting 
classroom  subject  when  tied  up  with  the  history  and 
geography  of  other  lands.  The  matter  of  proper 
clothing,  bathing  and  posture  are  most  easily  cor¬ 
related  by  the  teacher  who  appreciates  this  pos¬ 
sibility.  Furthermore,  the  child,  because  of  a 
mental  attitude  properly  appealed  to,  is  getting  his 
health  education  and  its  benefits  largely  because 
he  wants  to  know  these  things  rather  than  because 
he  is  obliged  to  learn  certain  facts.  The  school 
has  by  no  meaiu  succeeded  in  its  mission  and  the 
classroom  teacher  has  in  a  large  part  failed  in  her 
purpose  when  health  habits  and  health  teaching, 
inculcated  in  the  child’s  mind  during  the  school 
day.  cease  to  function  throughout  his  daily  life. 

To  state  a  large,  intricate,  and  deeply  important 
problem  in  a  few  words,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
classroom  teacher  more  specifically  than  any  other 
person  touching  die  child’s  school  life,  acting  under 
intelligent  supervision  by  those  in  charge  of  health 
activities  in  the  school  must  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  child  to  constantly  in^irove  his  physical,  mental 
and  social  well  being  with  a  view  to  helping  him 
to  live  a  well  regulated  life.  And  this  very  de¬ 
sirable  result  is  predicated  upon  the  teacher’s  ability 
to  recognize  within  her  classroom  conditions  which 
are  unfavorable  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
child  affected  and  in  addition  to  this,  it  implies 
a  willingness  on  her  part  to  encourage  intelligent 
and  early  conecdon  of  such  defects. 
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Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

EsUbllshed  1866  _  CRiart—  W.  Mnlfoxd,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVHMUB,  NEW  TOBX  CITY  BETWEEN  S4tli  and  36tli  STBEBT8 

Q  X.  J  IW6  EUCLID  AVE,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Br«Kh  OSce.  j  545  UNION  TRUST  BLDO.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A  nperior  i^tacjr  for  •■peiior  peoplo.  W«  rogirttr  only  ratiablo  cradidilw.  Smticm  f iw  le  tclioal  otcioli 


Jhe  Bryant  Teachers  Bureau,  inc. 


NEW  YORK 
I7S9  Salmon  Towu 
1 1  W.  42<]  St 
LockowiiuiA  3332 


Employment  Agents 


Spoof alioto  for  Spooiol  Tooohoro 


PHILADELPHIA 
711  WiTHEHsrooN  Bloc. 
Jooiper  ood  Wohnt  Sit. 
Pcujrpockor  1223 


KELLOGG'S  TEAOHERS'  AGENCY 


TelepkoM 
Al«oo«ote  17M 


B.  r.  Ifouioi 

M.  B. 


:} 


■(Moccra 


■MakUohoa  un 

SI  Uoloo  SoBorCk  New  York.  N.  T. 

(Broo4w«]r  at  ISth  Street) 

Wo  have  been  aupplyins  teachero  to  the  Public  Schoola  for  over  forty  yeara  Wo  bavo 
BO  brancbea.  All  applicatlona  for  memberahlp  and  all  roqueata  for  toacbera  receive  tbo 
poraonal  attention  of  tbo  manasera  Call,  write,  or  tolepbono  ua  for  earefal  poiaoaal  oeiilee 
Meoaber  Natloaal  I  ana  riotloa  at  TaacbtrW  Accaeloa 


SMILEY’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Sum  72,  Proctor  Theatre  BuiLOfNc  116  Market  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

We  are  New  Jersey’s  only  Teacher  Placement  Service.  Our  services  are  free  to' School 
Authoritiea  Teachers  a^  1930  Graduates  are  invited  to  re^ster.  Free  enrollment. 
Write  for  blank.  You  are  invited  to  idsit  our  office.  The  man  with  the  cheery  name 
makes  others  hi4>py  too.  Phone  Mitchell  9608. 


TBAOHESS  WANTED  for  80HOOL8 
AND  COLLEGES 

Teaching  Poeitiont  AtfoUaHe  Daily 
College  ia  preparatioa  for  placement.  Guidance  ia 
aervice  ia  at  easealial  u  guidance  in  courae.  Place¬ 
men!  U  at  importaal  at  preparation. 

National  Teachen  Agency,  Inc. 

D.  H.  Cook.  Cen.  Mgr. 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphu 
Ei^l  branck  oficet:  PiUtbur^  New  Haven, 
^rthamploa,  Syracute,  Cincmnali,  Bowling 
Green.  (Ky.),  So.  Jacktooville,  Fla. 
Watkinglaa,  D.  C. 


TKACHRRS.  THB  WATCHWORD  OP 
AMERICA  IS  OPPORTUNITY 
seek  M  then  the 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

Sacccaaor  ta 

THB  PBNN  EDUOATIONAI,  BURBAU 
btaMlabad  1880  00th  Year 

808  Nerth  Bercath  8t.  Alleatawa*  Peaaa 
Mtabw  MtUaetl  AmtUUae  tf  Ttachn*  Agmrtw 


Ciliatt  IB.  firrh 

Miss  Lilian  M.  Reed,  who  retired  March  I.  as 
principal  of  the  Parker  School,  Trenton,  was 
fatally  injured  March  12  when  diuck  by  an  auto. 

Miss  Reed  was  struck  down  as  she  crossed  a 
street  to  mail  a  letter  to  William  J.  Bickett,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  in  which  she  had  expressed 
joy  over  her  retirement  after  35  years  of  teaching. 

“I  am  now  retired,  looking  forward  to  the 
Spring  as  all  mine,  after  waiting  many  years  for 
this  luzuiy,”  she  had  written. 

Her  letter  Mras  in  reply  to  one  from  Mr.  Bickett 
in  which  he  said,  "The  years  that  you  have  spent 
in  giving  of  yourself  to  the  children  of  our  schools 
entitle  you  to  many  years  of  full  enjoyment  as  you 
may  elect,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your 
real  pleasure  wfll  be  the  memoiy  of  service  fredy 
given,  and  kindnew  shown  to  those  not  m  a  porition 
to  rqmy.** 
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Tressler  :  English  in  Action 

TWO  BOORS  FOR  FOUR  YEARS  . . .  Book  I  .  .  .  Book  11 
FOUR  BOOKS  FOR  FOUR  YEARS  .  .  .  Course  One  .  .  . 
Course 'Two  .  .  .  Course  Three  .  .  .  Course  Four 

**Without  hesitation  or  qualification,  Trtstler  may  be  recommended 
to  every  prolretsive  teacher  of  English  Composition.**  Robert 
Shiley,  University  of  Chicago  High  School,  in  The  School  Review 


liuuiyi 


D.  G.  Heath  and  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Atlanta 
San  Francisco  Dallas  London 


SUPPLEBIENTART  READERS 
1 1 1 1  to  enliven  spring  classes 

For  Primory  CraJe$ 

I  EVERYDAY  DOINGS  AT  HOME 
EVERYDAY  DOINOS  IN 


Two  of  F.mwa  Serl't  deliflilful  aad  pofwlar 
antmal  story  readers. 

AT  THE  OPEN  DOOR 

^  Lome  Robmon 

CWmmg  stories  about  squirrels,  lowers,  birds, 
aud  jolly  outdoor  games  drat  cbildrea  love. 

For  InlermeJiale  and  Upper  Grades 

ANTON  AND  TRINI 

By  Virgmia  Olcott 

A  fascbsatiag  story  wbidi  eWidly  portrays  the 
life  oad  maBuers  of  the  people  of  SwitzeHaad. 

EUROPE 

By  Viimie  B.  Clark 

FntBishes  aa  abaadaace  of  simple,  colorful, 
material  oa  each  couatry  of  Europe. 

THINKERS  AND  DOERS 

Floyd  L.  Darrow 

Portrays  the  outstaadmg  achiereawats  of 
scicatiac  discoverr  iu  the  helds  of  astroaomy, 
chemistry,  aad  paysics. 

SILVER,  BUBDETT 
I  AND  COMPANY 

I  41  Union  8<i.,  W,,  Nov  York  City 


SIMPLICITY 

IS  THE  KEYNOTE  OF 

Westward  Toward  America 

by 

MARION  a  CLARK 
Director  of  Elementary  Educaion, 
Montclair,  Nem  Jer$ey 


WILBUR  nSK  GORDY 

Author  of  “HISTC«Y  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,"  Etc. 

Teachers  enthusiastically  endorse  this  new 
book  as  one  of  the  most  interesting,  attractive, 
and  teachable  sixth  grade  histories.  It  em- 
bodies  “all  the  best  from  the  past,  and  all 
that  the  present  approves.” 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER*S  SONS 

597  FtrxH  Avenue  New  Yobk 
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TKe  Educators 
Beneficial 
Association 

Roods  422  to  430  Woolworth  Building 
LANCASTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Sickness  and  Accident  Protection 
for  Teachers  Only 

20A  YEAR 

These  Letters  Tell  Why 
The  E.  B.  A.  Is  In  Business 


’*I  was  in  a  very  bad  way.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Educators  Beneficial  Association  1 
would  have  been  distracted.  My  checks  came 
right  on  the  day,  and  always  for  more  than  I 
had  figured  was  due  me.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
every  teacher  In  the  country  what  a  wonderful 
thing  the  E.  B.  A.  is.” 


"I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  this  roo.iiing,  wonder¬ 
ing  how  long  I  would  have  to  save  until  my 
doctor’s  bill  would  all  be  paid  when  along 
came  your  check  from  the  E.  B.  A.  and  that 
solved  all  my  problems.” 


“Your  check  for  $317.30  was  received  yes¬ 
terday.  1  thank  you  very  much  for  your  prompt 
and  very  satisfactory  settlement  of  my  claim. 
May  God  bless  and  prosper  the  E.  B.  A.  It 
Is  such  a  satisfactory  organization  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of.” 


The  above  letters  tell  the  whole  story. 
Are  YOU  a  member  of  the  E.  B.  A.? 
If  not,  write  for  complete  information 
today.  Use  the  coupon.  There  is  no 
harm  in  becoming  acquainted. 


NJ-4 

THB  EDUCATORS  RENEPICIAL.  ASS’.X 
Wo^nrortk  BalldisiK,  Unncsuster,  Penan. 

Please  mail  me  at  once  full  Information  about 
your  protection  for  TEACHERS  ONLY.  I 
understand  that  this  request  will  not  put  me 
under  the  slightest  obligation. 

Name . 

Address . . . 
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In  Step  with  The  Twenty-ninth  Yearbook 

THE  NEW  DAY  ARITHMETICS 

Fletcher  Dwell,  Thomas  J,  Dwell,  Harry  O.  Cillet 

The  issuance  two  months  ago  of  The  Twenty-ninth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  focuses  attention  anew  upon  the  teaching  of 
Arithmetic.  The  Yearbook  comprises  an  exhaustive  report  upon  the  subject-matter 
and  methods  in  Arithmetic,  it  will  have  far  reaching  influence. 

The  contemporaneous  publication  of  The  New  DaY  ARITHMETICS  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  schools  a  textbook  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  Yearbook  in 
respect  to  the  following  important  points: 

Social  utility,  present  and  future,  of  content 
Psychological  analysis  of  basic  elements  and  skills 
Utilization  of  all  dynamics  of  learning 
Provision  for  superior,  normal,  and  slow  pupils 
Diagnostic  testing  and  keyed  practice 
Distribtrtion  of  topics  and  practice 
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H.  M.VOORHLL5&BRO. 

TRENTON’S 


STYLE  AND  QUALITY 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 
FOR 

33  YEARS 


General 

Science 


UNITS... 

vLuntS'Haley 


An  improved  series,  liked  by  teachers 

Modern-School 

Arithmetic 

Brf  John  R.  Clark 
Arthur  S.  Ons 
and  Caroune  Hatton 

The  entire  content  has  been  selected 
in  the  li^t  of  chQd  experience  and 
interests.  The  pupil  is  encouraged 
and  led  to  try  each  new  step  himsdf. 
Special  attention  is  devoted  to  prob¬ 
lem  solving  and  a  complete  system  of 
diagnostic  and  progress  testing  is 
provided.  For  grades  3  to  8. 

Send  for  further  information 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
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Former  Presidents  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association 


1634  Rmut  Latimu  Cooke . Bloaoifteld 

1661  F.  W.  Rickforo . . 

1662  S.  C.  Hosford . Palenao 

1663  S.  A.  Fauund . S«mex 

1664  C.  M.  Harrison . Mi<ldle««s  Couniy 

1665  H.  B.  Pierce . Mercer  Coiaiy 

1666  Robert  H.  DeHart . WerrcB  CouRiy 

1667  Robert  H.  DeHart . Werren  County 

1666  Joseph  E.  Haynes . Estes  County 

1669  Samuel  Lockwood . Monmouth  County 


1670  W.  A.  Breckenridce . a . 

1671  No  Meeting . . 

1672  George  B.  Sears . Elttex  County 

1673- 74  W.  N.  Barringer . Elstex  County 

1674- 75  Rev.  F.  R.  Brace . C«indcn  County 

1675- 76  M.  H.  Martin . Trenton 

1676- 77  E.  O.  Hovey . Newwk 

1677- 76  J.  F.  Street . Beverly 

1676-79  George  H.  Barton . Jcncy  City 

1679-60  O.  F.  Taylor . Elttex  County 

1860-61  J,  M.  Green . Long  Brtnch 

1881-62  William  L.  Dickinson . J«ney  Gly 

1 883  Randall  Spau  unnc . Montcl air 

1884  B.  Holmes . Eliznbeih 

1885  Charles  Jacobus . New  Brunswick 

1686  Clarence  E.  Meleney . Paterson 

1887  Austin  C.  Apgar . Trenton 

1868  William  M.  Giphn . Newark 

1889  A.  B.  Guilford . Jeney  Ciy 

1890  Silas  R.  Morse . Atlantic  City 

1891  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook . New  Brunswick 

1892  Addison  B.  Poland . Newark 

1693  John  Enright . Freehold 

1694  John  Enright . Freehold 

1895  H.  Brewster  Willis . New  Brunswick 


18%  S.  Ervin  Manners . Newark 

1897  J.  Howard  Hulsart . Morristown 

1696  Henry  M.  Maxson . Plain&eld 

1699  W.  L.  R.  Haven . Morristown 

1900  Edwin  Shepard . Newark 

1901  Langdon  S.  Thompson . Joney  City 

1902  Charles  J.  Baxter . Plainkeld 

1903  William  H.  EIldridge . Williamstown 

1904  W.  CoLLOM  Cook . Mount  Holly 

1905  William  M.  Swingle . Orange 

1906  Henry  Snyder . Jeney  City 

1907  Charles  B.  Boyer.. . Atlantic  Gly 

1906  James  El.  Bryan . Camden 

1909  EIbenezer  Mackey  . . . ! . Trenton 

1910  J.  J.  Savitz . Glaatboro 

1911  Powell  G.  Fithian . CaaKlen 

1912  George  Morris . Blooaa&eld 

1913  H.J.  Neal . .'.Bridgeton 

1914  Elizabeth  A.  Allen. . Hoboken 

1915  William  A.  Wetzel . Trenton 

1916  Frank  H.  Lloyd . Maiawan 

1917  Albert  Moncrief . Jersey  Gly 

1918  Henry  M.  Chessman . Elgg  Harbor  Gly 

1919  Alexander  J.  Glennie . Newark 

1920  Ide  G.  Sargeant . Paterson 

1921  J.  J.  Unger . Vinelaiid 

1922  Preston  H.  Smith . Bayonne 

1923  Preston  H.  Smith . Bayonne 

1924  Samuel  H.  McIlroy . Newark 

1925  William  J.  Bkkett . Trenton 

1926  George  J.  Smith . Gifion 

1927  George  R  Gerard . Belleville 

1928  Henry  P.  Miller . Atlantic  City 

1929  Raymond  B.  Gurley . Newark 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Organization  of  the  Association 
1929 
OFFICERS 

Prendent,  Raymond  B.  Gurley .  Newark 

Past  Preudent,  HeNRY  P.  MilLER .  ATLANTIC  CiTY 

First  Fice-PrMtt/eni,  George  C  Baker . .  Moorestown 

Second  Vice-President,  JOSEPHINE  R.  KlaCES . .  CaMDEN 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Ziscen .  Trenton 

Secretary,  Charles  B.  Dyke . r . Short  Hills 

Rtdlroad  Secretary,  HARRIET  J.  CXiTWiN . Paterson 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFFICERS  AND 

CuFTON  J.  Hope .  EIuzabeth 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock  . New  Brunswick 

William  Alexander  Smith  .  Hackensack 

Adele  Cox . Jersey  City 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman,  AmoS  F.  StaUFFER . JERSEY  CiTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  A.  J.  BARTHOLOMEW  .  . .  .  .  .  SUMMIT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman.  FLORENCE  M.  DiCKINSON  . •.  CaMDEN 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  EbNA  KeaTES . ELIZABETH 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

President,  R.  A  Laslett  Smith  .  Newark 


Apri,  193d 
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COMMITTEES 

19  2  9 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 


Allaalic . Henry  M.  Crewin,  Egg  Harbor  Cly 

Atlantic . Charlea  B.  Boyer,  Atlantic  Gty 

Bergen . W.  D.  Tiadale,  Ramaey 

Bergen . . . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenbeld 

Bergen . Reeeet  D.  Batten,  Lynrfimrat 

Burlington . Vann  H.  Smiih.  Burlington 

Burlington . George  C.  Baker,  Mooreaiown 

C atlan . Powell  G.  Fitbian  (Cbairman),  HaddonfieU 

Canadan . Mra.  Helen  A.  ABeiaen,  CoUingnirood 

Cape  May. . .  .Thonaa  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court  Houae 

Cumberland . Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

Eaaex . J.  Emeat  Crane,  Newark 

Eaaex. . . . Lawrence  S.  Cbaaei  Montclair 

Eaaex . Soloaaon  C.  Strong,  Weat  Orange 

Eaaex . W.  Burton  PatrkE  Orange 

Eiaex .  Harold  H.  Phillipa,  Newark 

Gloncealer . Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury 

Himterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Flemmglon 

Himlerdon . '..Mra.  M  anette  Lawaon,  Flemington 

Hudaon . Aualin  H.  Updyke,  Jeraey  City 

Hudaon . N.  L.  Chance,  jeraey  City 

Hudaon . J.  A.  Kalb,  jeraey  City 

Hudaon . William  A.  Goodale,  Bayonne 

Hudaon .  . Daniel  S.  Kenley,  Hoboken 

Mercer...... . Catharine  M.  Ziagen,  Trenton 

Mercer . Ehner  D.  Wa^er,  Pennington 

Middleaex . Oacar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 

Middleaex . Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunawick 

Middleaex . Samuel  j.  Henry,  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth . William  M.  Smith,  Freehold 

Morria . R.  P.  Stillwell,  Morrialown 

Morria . A.  Seeley  Hulchiaon,  Meadham 

Ocemi . . . Charlea  A.  Morria,  Toma  River 


Paaanic . Hubert  R.  Comiah,  Pateraan 

Paaaak . Charlea  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falk 

Paaaaic . Cheater  F.  Ogden,  Clifton 

Paaaaic . Daniel  Dahl,  Paaaaic 

Salem . H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem 

Somerael . Laura  M.  Sydenham,  Plainheld 

Someraet . Beatrice  ChadwicL  Peapnek 

Suaaex . Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

Union . Arthur  C.  Woodheld,  HiUaide 

Union . laabel  J.  Cameron,  Elizabeth 

Union . Ehner  F.  Smith,  Roaelle  Park 

Warren . Vera  M.  Teller,  Behridere 


COMMIITEE  ON  LEGISLATION 


Firat  Diatiict . Carleton  R.  Hopkina,  C amdan 

Second  Dktrict . Louia  j.  Kaaer,  Mount  Holly 

Third  Dktrict . John  V.  Burke,  Perth  Amhoy 

Fourth  Dktrict . Mra.  Mary  G  Booz,  Trenton 

Fifth  Dktrict . A.  L.  johnion,  Elizabeth 

Sixth  Dktrict . Reevea  D.  Batten,  Lyndhural 

Seventh  Dktrict . Laura  P.  La  Vance,  Clifton 

Eighth  Dktrict . George  R.  Gerard.  Belleville 

Ninth  District. ..  .W.  Burton  Patrick  (Chairman),  Orange 

Tenth  Dktrict . Corlka  F.  Randolph,  Newark 

Eleventh  Dktrict . Mra.  Nellie  T.  Smith,  jeraey  Gty 

Turelfth  Dktrict . Arthur  O.  Saaith,  Union  City 


RESUME  COMMITTEE 


Henry  P.  Miller  (Chairman) . Atlantic  City 

Raymond  B.  Gurley . Newark 

Charlea  B.  Dyke . Short  HiUa 

Catharine  M.  Zkgca . Trenton 

Caotfa  C  Bakar . Mooiiilown 
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EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Hubert  R.  Comitk  (Chairman) . Palertoa 

Paul  H.  Axtell . Flemingtoo 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe . Newark 

Nellie  T.  Smidi . Jef*ey  City 

Catharine  M.  Zitgen . Trenton 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


Pint  District . Lora  F.  Ireland.  Camden 

Second  District . Robert  C.  Parker.  Mount  Holly 

Third  District . F.  Willard  Furtk,  Hij^land  Park 

Fourdi  District . Clara  M.  Briscoe,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . Warren  W.  Halsey,  Garwood 

Siith  District . George  A.  Kipp,  Phillipsburg 

Seventh  District . Mary  Driscoll,  Paterson 

Ei^th  District . Viola  Broadbent,  Belleville 

Ninth  District . Elizabedi  N.  Horgan,  Orange 

Tenth  District  (Chairman) .  John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange 

Eleventh  District . Jean  I.  Odell,  West  Hoboken 

Twelfdi  District . Ann  E.  Ryder,  Jersey  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


John  H.  Logan  (Chairman) . Newark 

Charles  B.  Boyer . Atlantic  City 

M.  Ada  Farrell . Rahway 

Fred  C.  Shotwell . Franklin 

Solomon  C.  Strong . West  Orange 

L.  Grace  Milton . Jersey  City 

James  E.  Bryan . Camden 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


Ra3miond  C.  Goodfellow  (Chsurman) . Newark 

Bertha  A.  Lawrence . Trenton 

James  M.  Stevens . Ocean  City 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Anna  M.  McCollum  (Chairman) . Millbum 

Margaret  Wieand . Camden 

Mary  E.  Oliver . Mendham 

Carrie  M.  Sweney . Atlantic  Gty 

Anna  B.  Haynes . Jersey  Gty 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 


AND  REDRESS 

Mary  McNamara  (Jan.,  1930) . Jersey  Gty 

Amos  E.  Kraybill  (Jan..  1930) . Asbury  Park 

Elizabeth  Stringer  (Jan,,  1931) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  (Jan.,  1931)..... . Atlantic  Gty 

Mary  J.  Kelley  (Chairman)  (Jan.,  1932) . Paterson 

Horace  B.  Hand  (Jan.,  1932) . Merchantville 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERPRETATION 
OF  OPTIONS  UNDER  PENSION 
AND  ANNUITY  LAW 


Elmer  K.  Sexton  (Chairman) . Newark 

Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith . Jersey  Gty 

Im  T.  Chapman . Elizabeth 


MprH,  1930 
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Organization  of  the  Association 
19  3  0 
OFFICERS 

Prendent,  GeoRCE  C  BaKER .  MOORESTOWN 

Past  PreaHtni,  Raymond  B.  Gurley .  Newark 

Pint  yice-Preudent,  Chester  F.  Ogden  . .  ^ .  Clifton 

Second  Vice-President,  JOSEPHINE  R.  Klaces  . .  Camden 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Ziscen . .  Trenton 

Secretary,  Charles  B.  Dyke . Short  Hills 

Railroad  Secretary,  Elizabeth  EIdwards .  Maywood 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFFICERS  AND 

George  R.  Gerard .  Belleville 

Adele  Cox  . . Jersey  City 

Clifton  J.  Hopf .  . .  Elizabeth 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock  . . New  Brunswick 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman,  BeEKMAN  R,  TeRHUNE  .  NoRTH  PLAINFIELD 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  A.  J.  BARTHOLOMEW  . . SUMMIT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Chairman,  Eliza  I.  Brown .  Newark 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  Helen  Granniss  .  Trenton 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

President,  R.  A  LaslETT  SMITH  .  NEWARK 
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COMMITTEES 

19  3  0 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 

Atlwlic .  Henry  M.  Crettman  (Chairman),  Egg  Harbor  Cty 


Allanlic . Charle*  B.  Boyer,  Atlanlic  City 

Bergen . . . W.  D.  Titdale,  Ramaey 

Bergen . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield 

Bergen . Reere*  D.  Batten,  Lyndhnrtl 

Bnrlinglon . Vann  H.  Smith,  Burlington 

Burlingtoo . George  C.  Baker,  Mooreatown 

Camden . Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Camdf . Mrs.  Helen  A.  Ameisen,  Collingswood 

Cape  May . Thomas  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court  Hovse 

Cumberland . Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

Essex . J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 

Emrx . Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Montclair 

Essex . Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange 

Essex . W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 

Essex . Harold  H.  Pbilltps,  Newark 

Essex . Stanton  A.  Ralston,  Newark 

GloTKester . Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woorfimry 

Hunterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Flemmgton 

Hrmterdon . Mrs.  Manette  M.  Lawson,  Flemmgton 

Hudson . Austin  H.  Updyke,  Jersey  Cty 

Hmlson . N.  L.  Chance,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . J.  A.  Kalb.  Jersey  Gty 

Hudson . William  A.  Goodale,  Bayosme 

Hudson . Daniel  S.  Kealey,  Hoboken 

Mercer . Cadiarine  M.  Ztsgen,  Trenton 

Mercer . James  W.  Alexander,  Trenton 

Middlesex . Oscar  O.  Bstrr,  South  Aasboy 

Middlesex . Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunswick 

Middlesex . Samssel  J.  Henry,  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth . William  M.  Ssnith,  Freehold 

Morris . Roy  P.  Stillwell.  Morristowa 

Morris . A.  Seeley  Hrsldnson.  Mendham 


Ocean . Charles  A.  Morris,  Toass  RKrer 

Passaic . Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 

Passaic . Charles  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falls 

Passaic . Chester  F.  Ogden.  Qifton 

Passaic . . Daaiel  Dahl,  Passaic 

Salem.;.'' . H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem 

Somerset . Laura  M.  Sydenham,  Plainfield 

Somerset . Beatrice  Chadwick,  Peapack 

Sussex . Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

Union . Arthur  G.  Woodfield,  Hillside 

Union . Isabel  J,  Cameron,  Elizabeth 

Union . Elmer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park 

Warren . Vera  M.  Telfer,  Bdridere 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Hubert  R.  Cornish  (Chairman) . Paterson 

Paul  H.  Axtell . Flemmgton 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe . Newark 

Nellie  T.  Smith . Jersey  City 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 
AND  REDRESS 


Adelaide  E.  Davis  (Jan.,  1931) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  Gan.,  1931) . Atlantic  City 

Mary  J.  Kelley  (Jan.,  1932) . Paterson 

F.  Willard  Furth  Gu  .  1932) . Highland  Park 

Mary  McNamara  G**-*  1933) . J«r*^ 


Amw  Et  Krtybill  G“^  1933) 


.Aibury  Park 
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Minutes  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  ] 
Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association  Held  in  Atlantic  , 

City,  N.  J.,  November  9, 10,  11, 12, 1929 


The  general  meeting*  were  held  m  the  Atlantic 
City  G>nventioa  Hall.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J..  and 
were  presided  over  by  Presidoit  Raymond  B. 
GuHey,  of  Newark. 

Saturday,  November  9.  2  p.  m. 

Invocation — Rev.  Thomas  S.  Brock.  Atlantic  City. 
Address — Charies  B.  Boyer,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Atlantic  City. 

Address  —  President  Raymond  B.  Gurley, 
Newark. 

Greetings,  From  the  Progressive  Elducation  Asso¬ 
ciation — ^J.  Milnor  Dorey,  Elxecutive  Secre¬ 
tary.  Washington. 

Address — Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott.  Conunissioner 
of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 

Address — That  and  Nov 

Dr.  Frank  Cody,  President  Department  of 
Superintendence.  N.  E.  A.,  DkroiL 
President  Gurley  then  announced  the  meeting 
places  for  the  ielef:tion  of  members  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee.  ■ 

Platform  guests:  Executive  Committee. 

The  session  adjourned. 

Saturday.  November  9.  6  p.  m. 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Banquet  —  Hotel 

Saturday,  November  9.  8  p.  m. 

Aimouncement  of  names  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  and  Convention 
Office  at  the  Convention  Hall,  as  follows: 

Finl  Dutrict — Carleton  R.  Hopkins  and  Elnuna 
L.  Garwood. 

Second  Dutricl — Henry  M.  Cressman  and 
Mary  El.  Roberts. 

Third  Dutrict — ^Amos  E.  Krajrbill  and  Sarah 
O.  Whklock. 

Fourth  Dutrict — ^William  R.  Ward  and  M. 
Louise  Henry. 

Fifth  District — Paul  Fleming  and  Isabel  J. 
Cameron. 

Sixth  District — George  G.  White  and  Bessie 
a  Dilks. 


Sepenth  District — ^William  D.  Van  Auken  and 
Mary  Reilly. 

Eighth  District — Eldgar  S.  Stover  and  Edkh 
Harris. 

Ninth  District — Henry  S.  Hulse.  Jr.,  and 
Ellizabeth  N.  Horgan. 

Tenth  District — Solomon  C.  Strong  and  Ger¬ 
trude  B.  Garland. 

Eleventh  District — Cliffiord  A.  Morton  and 
Nellie  T.  Smith. 

T vdfth  District — ^Albert  Moncrief  and  Loretta 
Grace  Milton. 

Rec^tion — ^Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall ; 
dancing  b  the  ball  room. 

Sunday,  November  10,  4  p.  m. 

Concert  by  the  All-State  High  Schocd  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

Monday.  November  1 1. 9:30  a.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  Secondary 
EducadoiL 

Music — New  Jersey  Music  Supervisors*  Chorus — 
75  Voices. 

Conductor — R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  NewarL 
Accompanist — ^Thiru  E.  Bond,  Trenton  Nor¬ 
mal  School. 

Lincoln . W.  Qokey 

A  Hope  Carol . David  S.  Smith 

Mariardna . Italian  Folk  Song 

Aimouncement  of  Names  of  Nominating  Cons- 
mktee. 

Address — Improving  the  Use  of  the  Class  Period 
Dr.  W.  C  Reavis,  School  of  Educatton, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Address — Class  Room  Methods  and  the  Integra¬ 
tion  of  Personality 

Dr.  Philip  W.  Cox,  Schocd  of  Elducation, 
New  YoA  University. 

Address — Experience  and  the  Expert 

Howard  Dare  White,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Nominating  Committee  convened  b  Room  9, 
Cooventioo  Hall  at  12:15  P.  M. 
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Monday.  November  1 1 .  2  :00  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  EHementary 
EUlucation  and  the  EJementary  Principals' 
Association. 

Music — New  Jersey  Music  Supervisors’  Oiorus. 
Song  of  (he  V olga  Boatman  .  .  .  Albert  Stoessel 

M}f  Song . H.  Maurice  Jacquet 

Co  DoVfn  Moses  .  Spiritual 

Address — Dr.  Lois  C.  Mossman.  Teachers  Od- 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

Address — Supervinon  of  the  NeVf  Education 

Dr.  Harold  Rugg,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers 
College. 

Address — Dr.  William  John  Cooper.  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Introduction  of  John  A.  Spargo,  newly  appointed 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  November  II,  8:15  p.  m. 

Atlantic  City  High  School  Auditoriiun 

Organ  Recital — ^Arthur  Scott  Brook,  Adantic 
City. 

Report  of  the  nominating  committee  by  the 
President: 

For  President — George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown. 
For  First  Vice-President — Chester  F.  Ogden, 
CliftoiL 

For  Second  Vice-President — ^Josephine  R.  Klages, 
Camden. 

For  Railroad  Secretary — Elizabeth  ELdwards, 
Maywood. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Comnuttee,  Tr»o 
Year  Term — George  R.  Gerard,  Belleville; 
Adele  Cox,  Jersey  City. 

The  President  then  called  for  independent 
nominations.  No  such  nominations  appeared. 
Address — Peace 

Hon.  Simon  D.  Fess,  United  States  Senator, 
Ohio. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  November  12,  9:30  a.  m. 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall 
Visual  Instruction 

(a)  Address — The  Eastman  Experiment 

Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University. 

(b)  Demonstration — The  Application  of  Sound  to 
Educational  Motion  Pictures 

Co-operadon  of  Ellectrical  Research  Products, 
Inc.,  New  York  Cky. 
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Report*  of  Committee*  and  Oflfieer* 

Committee  on  EnroUment — 

Chairman,  Mr.  Powell  G.  Fithian,  Camden. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  En¬ 
rollment  was  given  by  Mr.  George  C  Baker. 
Moorestown: 

We  were  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  fine 
tribute  so  beaudfully  expressed  by  Dr.  Bryan  con¬ 
cerning  our  late  friend  and  brodrer,  Powell  G. 
Fithian.  Last  evening  the  Enrollment  Committee 
met  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years  without 
their  chief.  At  that  meeting  the  members  of  the 
Committee  were  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the 
finest  tribute  they  could  pay  their  former  chairman 
was  to  go  back  to  their  respective  districts  and  make 
real,*  as  a  tribute  to  him.  the  slogan  he  has  held  for 
many  years — one  hundred  per  cent,  enrollment  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State  in  this  Association.  As 
the  life  of  that  great  man  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  Enrollment  Committee,  we  trust  his  memory 
will  be  a  benediction. 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress — 

Chairman,  Mr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  South 
Orange. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  sent  a  written 
report,  which  was  read  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  N. 
Horgan. 

Treasurer’s  Report — 

Miss  Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton. 

Committee  on  Audits — 

Chairman,  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark. 
Upon  motion,  this  report  was  adopted. 

Committee  on  Legislation — 

Chairman.  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Glennie,  NewarL 
Committee  on  Crievances  and  Redress — 

Chairman,  Miss  Mary  J.  Kelley,  Paterson. 

This  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Amos  El. 
Kraybill. 

Committee  on  Resolutiom — 

Chairman.  Dr.  John  H.  Logan,  Newark. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  was  duly  adopted. 

Editorial  Comimttee — 

Mr.  Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson. 

Committee  on  Necrologjf — 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Anna  H.  McCollum, 
Millbum. 

The  convention  then  received  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  presenting  the  names  of 
the  nominees  for  office  during  the  eiuuing  year, 
which  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Prerident,  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Gurley,  then 
invited  the  nominees  to  the  platform,  to  sit  with  the 
Elxecutive  Committee,  each  of  whom  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  convention  by  the  Prerident. 

Up(Hi  motion  the  Secretary  was  then  directed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees,  which  was  done; 
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and  the  President  declared  the  nominees  dected 
to  office. 

For  President — George  C.  Baker.  Moorestown. 
For  First  Vice-Prendent — Chester  F.  Ogden, 
Clifton. 

For  Second  Vice-Prendent — Josephine  R.  Klages. 
Camden. 

For  Railroad  Secretary  —  EJizabeth  Eldwards, 
Maywood. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Troo 
Year  Term— George  R.  Gerard,  Belleville: 
Adele  Cox.  Jersey  City. 


Mr.  RajnaKmd  B.  Gurley,  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent,  then  made  an  appropriate  address,  expressing 
his  ai^reciadon  for  the  perfect  co-operation  of  the 
membership  and  for  the  success  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  George  Q  Baker,  the  newly  elected  Pren- 
dent,  then  made  a  brief  address,  expressing  his 
will  to  further  the  interests  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  to  the  utmost,  and  declared  the  convention 
adjourned  sine  die. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  B.  DYKE. 

Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 

Monday,  November  II.  2:00  p.  m. 
Chairman,  Amos  F.  Staufier,  Jersey  City. 

Address — Accomplishments  Through  Co-operation 
Dr.  Frank  Cody,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Address — Co-operation  in  School  Adtrumstration 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Washington.  D.  C 

Officers  Elected: 

Chairman,  Beekman  R.  Terhune,  North 
Plainfield. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Monday,  November  II.  9:30  a.  m. 
Chairman,  A.  J.  Bartholomew.  Summit. 

Joint  Meeting  With  General  Session. 

Officers: 

Chmrman,  A.  J.  Bartholomew,  Summit. 

NEW  JERSEY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  11,  2:00  p.  m. 
President,  Grace  A.  Dunn,  Trenton. 

Address — Some  Functions  of  the  Junior  High 
School  \ 

Dr.  William  John  Cooper.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Washington. 
Address — IVhat  is  Cuidahce 

Dr.  William  J.  Bickett,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Trenton. 

Officers  Elected: 

Presidenl,  Charles  H.  Bedt,  SumoaL 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Monday,  November  1 1,  2:00  p.  m. 
Chairman,  Rorence  M.  Dickinson,  Camden. 
Joint  Meeting  With  General  Session. 

Officers  EUected: 

Chairman,  EJiza  I.  Brown,  NewarL 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS’  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  1 1.  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith.  Newark. 
Demonstration  of  Class  Instrumental  Teaching. 
Speakers: 

Jay  W.  Fay,  Plainfield. 

G  Paul  Herfurth,  Elast  Orange. 

John  H.  Jaquish.  Atlantic  City. 

Classes  From  the  Atlantic  City  Schools. 

Monday,  November  1 1.  2:00  p.  m. 
Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  Newark. 
Secretary,  K.  EJizabeth  Ingalls.  Westfield. 

NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER-CLERKS* 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  1 1.  9:30  a.  m. 
President,  Sadie  Lipson,  East  Orange. 

Annual  Ejection  and  Business  Meeting. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Address — Leaders  of  Tomorrorv 

Cameron  Beck.  New  York  Stock  Elxchange. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Sadie  Lipson.  Elast  Orange. 
Secretary,  Mabel  Henshaw,  East  (Jrange. 
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SPECIAL  SUB-NORMAL  CLASS 
TEACHERS 

Monday,  November  II,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Julia  A.  O’Brien,  Ellizabeth. 

Address — Spedal  Problems  of  Instruction  of  Sub- 
Normal  Children 

Dr.  Paul  West,  New  York  University. 
Monday,  November  1 1 ,  2  :00  p.  m. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Sub-Normal  Class  Management  Including  Ques¬ 
tions  Concerning: 

Academic  Subjects. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Science. 

Manual  Training. 

Officers  Ejected: 

President,  Julia  M.  Maier,  Trenton. 

Secretary,  Lucy  Quinn,  Atlantic  City. 

NEW  JERSEY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  11,  2:30  p.  m. 
President,  Henry  Panzer,  Blast  Orange. 
Progress  in  Physical  Education 
Henry  Panzer,  President. 

Greetings  From  the  State  Department 

Dr.  Allen  G.  Ireland,  Director  of  Health 
and  Physical  Elducation  of  New  Jersey. 
Extra  Curricular  V alues  in  Physical  Education 
Dr.  E.  K.  Fretwell,  Columbia  University. 
Athletic  Competition  for  Girls 

Dr.  William  Burdick,  State  Director  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Education  of  Maryland. 

Tuesday,  November  12,  10:00  a.  m. 
Myra  T.  Way,  Presiding. 

Teaching  Projects  -  -  Athletic  Games  and  G3rm- 
nasium  Demonstrations. 

Officers  Ejected: 

President,  Myra  T.  Way,  Trenton. 

Secretary,  Frederick  W.  Maroney,  Atlantic 
City. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTAL  HEADS 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Monday,  November  II,  2:00  p.  m. 
Preudent,  John  Whitney  Colliton,  Trenton. 
Address — Some  Improvements  in  Teaching  Tech- 
tuque 

Dr.  William  A-  Wetzel,  Trenton. 

Address — Research — A  Practical  Aid  to  De¬ 
partment  Heads 


Dr.  Hiilip  A.  Boyer.  Director  of  Research. 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 

Officers: 

Preudent,  John  Whitney  Colliton,  Trenton. 

ENGUSH  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  II.  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  C.  R.  Rounds,  Ellizabeth. 

Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Qassical  Amo- 
ciadon. 

Address — Rousseau  and  Modem  Education 

Professor  Irving  Babbit,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Address — Education  as  a  Writer  Sees  It 

Honore  Willsie  Morrow,  New  York  City. 

Monday,  November  II.  2:00  p.  m. 

Roimd  Table  Discussion — Individual  Imtruction  in 
English. 

Leaders — 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Stephens,  New  Jersey  Law 
School. 

EJlen  Cumming.  High  School.  Plainfield. 
Wendell  H.  Woodside,  High  School, 
Summit. 

Belle  Ranney,  Hi^  School,  Linden. 

Dorothy  Mulgrave.  New  York  University. 

Officers  Ejected: 

Preudent,  Mabel  A.  Tuttle,  Linden. 

NEW  JERSEY  HOME  ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  1 1.  9:30  a.  m. 
Preudent,  Ada  Bessie  Swann,  Newark. 
Glimpses  of  the  Convention  as  seen  by  Marian  But¬ 
ters,  Helen  Hazen  and  EJsie  StarL 
The  Trend  of  the  Times — 

In  Nutrition — Katherine  Fanning,  Dietitian,  St 
Barnabas  Ho^>itaI,  Newark. 

In  Textile  and  Clothing — Mrs.  M.  Bryte,  Vo¬ 
cational  School  for  Girls,  Ellizabeth. 

In  Cafeteria  Management — Mary  McDermott, 
Siqwrvisor  of  Home  Economics,  FJirabMli. 

In  Eqmpment — EJoise  Davison,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Consultant  of  the  National  EJectric 
Light  Association,  New  York. 

Whai  Our  Student  Club  Means  to  the  Student 
Alice  Dart.  President  of  the  &issor  ^wl 
Qub  of  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women.  New  Brunswick. 

Pitfalls  That  You  Can  Avoid — Taught  Me  By 
Experience 

Laura  C  Fawcett,  Siq;>ervisor  of  Home 
Economics,  East  Orange. 
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Talk  by  Emdine  Whitcombe,  Specialist  in  Home 
ELconomics,  Bureau  of  Elducation.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Monday,  November  II,  2:30  p.  m. 

NeiP  Thoughts  in  Educational  DcPelopmad 

Dr.  Edwin  Reeder,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
Unhreraty,  New  YorL 

Your  Face  Value 

Elise  Towne  of  Madame  Helena  Ruben- 
stein  Studio,  New  York. 

The  NeHf  Fabrics  and  Their  Uses  (with  models) 
Louise  Huston  of  the  American  Bemberg 
Corporation. 

Officers: 

President,  Ada  Bessie  Swann,  Newark. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  II,  2:00  p.  m. 
President,  Don  T.  Deal,  Trenton. 

Address — Real  Values  in  Commercial  Contests 
WiUiam  H.  Wythes,  Manager,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  High  Scho<d  Commerdal  Contests, 
Senior  High  School,  Camden. 

Address — The  Nexp  War  on  Waste  in  Mer¬ 
chandising 

Edwin  B.  George,  District  Manager 'of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Philadelphia. 

Address — A  Program  for  Improvement  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education 

J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Eldu- 
cadon.  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
don,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Officers: 

President,  Don  T.  Deal.  Trenton. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Sunday,  November  10,  7:45  p.  m. 

President,  Edmond  W.  Billetdoux,  New 
Bnmswick. 

Round  Table  Conference — Leaders: 

Commissioner  Howard  D.  White,  Trenton. 
Principal  Carl  J.  Truesdale,  Blairstown. 
Professor  Margaret  Holz,  Montclair. 
Bertha  V.  Gilliland,  EJ^bedi. 

Margaret  N.  Allen,  South  Orange. 

Martha  V.  Poor,  New  Brunswick. 

Carolus  T.  Clark,  Trenton. 

Orrin  R.  Ferry,  Montclair. 


Monday,  November  II,  10:00  a.  m. 

Address — Present  Status  and  the  Future  of  Span¬ 
ish  in  the  High  School 

Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  Director  of  Modem 
Languages  in  New  York  City  High 
Schools. 

[discussion. 

Address — Cerman  Universitjf  Problems  of  Today 

Professor  F.  Schonemann.  Head  of  the 
American  Division  of  Elnglish  Seminars 
at  University  of  Berlin. 

Monday,  November  1 1 ,  2  :00  p.  m. 

Address — La  Litterature  Juvenile  Francaise 

Professor  Alice  Williamson  de  Visme,  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women. 

Officers  Ejected: 

Preudent,  Frank  W.  Roberts.  Elast  Orange. 
Secretary,  Cornelia  Zellers,  Adandc  City. 

KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  II.  10:00  a.  m. 
Chairman,  Eldna  Keates,  EJizabeth. 

Address — Changing  Conceptiom  in  the  Education 
of  -Y oung  Children 

Professor  Patty  S.  Hill.  Director  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Kindergarten,  First  Grade  Exlu- 
cadon.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Address — Formulating  an  Activity  Program 
Based  on  the  Social  Studies  for  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Grades 

Dr.  Mary  M.  Reed,  Department  of  Kinder¬ 
garten.  First  Grade  Education.  Teachen 
Collage,  Columbia  University. 

Round  Table  Discussions: 

Leaders — Miss  Hill,  Dr.  Reed  and  Miss 
Raymond. 

Tuesday,  November  12,  10:00  a.  m. 

Address — Informal  Methods  of  Procedure  in 
Teaching  Through  Purposeful  Activity 

E.  Mae  Raymond.  Department  of  Kinder¬ 
garten,  First  Grade  Educadon.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Address — Reading:  Techniques  to  Develop  Read¬ 
ing  Skills 

Dr.  Mary  M.  Reed.  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University. 

Round  Table  Discussions: 

Leaders — Miss  Eiill,  Dr.  Reed  and  MUs 
Raymond. 

Officers  Ejected: 

Chairman,  Helen  Granniss,  Trenton. 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS’  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Monday,  November  II,  9:00  a.  m. 
Preadent,  James  R.  Floyd,  Plainfield. 

Business  Meeting. 

Discussion: 

The  Eighth  Yearbool(  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary^  School  Principals 
The  Activities  of  the  Principal 

Led  by  F.  A.  Potter,  Atlantic  City,  and 
Thomas  L  Barnes,  East  Orange. 

Monday,  November  II,  2:00  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  Elducation. 

Officers  Ejected: 

President,  James  R.  Floyd,  Plainfield. 

Secretary,  Mason  A.  Stratton,  Atlantic  City. 

NEW  JERSEY  SCIENCE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  11,  2:00  p.  m. 
President,  Oliver  P.  Medsger,  Arlington. 

Address — NelP  Experiments  and  Discoveries  in 
Biology 

Dr.  G.  Kingsley  Noble,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Officers: 

President,  Oliver  P.  Medsger,  Arlington. 

NEW  JERSEY  CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  11,  10:00  a.  m. 
Prendent,  Harvey  M.  Dann,  Newark. 

Joint  Meeting  with  Elnglish  Teachers’  Association 
Address — Rousseau  and  Modem  Education 

Professor  Irving  Babbitt,  Harvard  Umver- 
sity. 

Address — Education  as  a  Writer  Sees  It 

Honore  Willsie  Morrow,  New  York  City. 

Monday,  November  11,  2:00  p.  m. 

Address — Batil  Lanneau  Cildersleeve 
I  Professor  C.  W.  E.  MiUer,  John  Hopkins 

University. 

'  Discussion — Cains  and  Losses  in  Recent  Develop¬ 

ments  of  Secondary  School  Latin  Teaching 
Address — The  Nature  and  Significance  of  Cicero's 
Attachment  to  the  NeJv  Academy 
'  Professor  Nelson  Glenn  McCrea,  Columbia 

University. 

I  Discussion — What  Is  Being  Done  About  the 

Vergil  Bi-MiUemal  Celebration? 

\ 

I 


Officers: 

Preudent,  Harvey  M.  Dann,  Newark. 

Secretary,  Marjorie  L  Mclntsnre,  Atlantic  City. 

PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  1 1,  2:00  p.  m. 
President,  Michael  A.  Travers,  Trenton. 

Address — Hoiv  to  Make  Handivriting  Interesting 
to  Children  in  the  First  Three  Years 

Chariotte  Barton,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship,  Public  Schools  of  Newark. 
Address — Incentives  for  Pupils  in  the  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

Olive  Mellon,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship, 
Public  Schools  of  Adandc  City. 

Address — A  PrincipoTs  Evaluation  of  Penman¬ 
ship  in  the  Elementary  School 

Austin  A.  Travers,  Principal  School  No.  8, 
Garfield. 

Address — The  Vital  Factors  of  Teaching  Pen¬ 
manship  to  Students  in  the  Commercial  Course 
C.  D.  Clarkson,  Head  of  Department  of 
Commercial  Elducation,  State  Teachen 
College,  Trenton. 

Address — What  Should  be  the  Routine  of  a 
Supervisor’s  Vint  to  Schools? 

Francis  Gallagher,  Supervisor  of  Penman¬ 
ship,  Public  Schools  of  Elizabeth. 

State  Perunanship  Contests  for  Grades  Six,  Eli^t 
and  Nine. 

AnnoutKement  of  Awards. 

Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Pen¬ 
manship,  Newark. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Michael  A.  Travers,  Trenton. 
Secretary,  Grant  Sinsabaugh,  Irvington. 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL  OF 
GEOGRAPHY  TEACHERS 
Monday,  November  1 1,  2:00  p.  m. 
President,  Harley  P.  Milstead,  Montclair. 
Address — Dr.  Elmer  Ekblaw,  Clark  University. 
Officers: 

President,  Harley  P.  Milstead,  Montclair. 

NEW  JERSEY  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  11,  9:30  a.  m. 
President,  R.  R.  Zimmerman,  Englewood. 

Song  Slides.  Singing  led  by  A.  G.  Balcom, 
Newark. 
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Reasom  /of  the  Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  the  Class¬ 
room 

A.  G.  Balcom,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Newark. 

Experience  and  Technique  in  Using  Exhibits, 
Spedmens,  Models  and  Prints  in  the  Classroom 
Jennie  Sullivan.  Lincoln  School,  Englewood. 
Making  the  Stereograph  Function  in  Normal 
Teaching  Situations 

Walter  J.  Green,  Principal.  McKinley 
School.  Newark. 

Demonstration  Lesson  in  the  Use  of  the  Lantern 
Slide 

Mrs.  Husk.  Brasrton  School,  Summit. 

Model  Lesson  in  Using  the  Motion  Picture 

R.  R.  Zimmerman,  Principal,  Lincoln 
School.  Englewood. 

Monday,  November  II.  1 :30  p.  m. 
Demonstration  Sound  Pictures  in  Education 

William  Lewin — Elquipment  from  Western 
EJectric  Company. 

Some  IVorthiphile  Visual  Material  -  -  Where  and 
Hov  Obtained 

(Five  Minute  Talk  on  Each) 

1.  Chronicles  of  America 

Lawrence  R.  Winchell,  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal,  New  Providence. 

2.  New  Jersey  State  Museum 

Kathryn  B.  Greywacz,  Curator,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Museum. 

3.  Y.  M.  C  A. 

George  J.  Zehnmg,  Administrative  Statf. 

4.  News  Reels 

Representative  Pathe  Elxchange. 

5.  Teaching  Aids  and  Film  Lesson  Courses 
Representatives  of  Elastman  Kodak  Company 

and  DeVry  Corporation. 

Highlights  in  Visual  Work 

(Five  Minute  Talk  on  Each) 

1.  Newark.  4.  Orange. 

2.  Montclair.  5.  Tenafly. 

;  3.  Englewood.  6.  Rutherford. 

I  Round  Table:  In  charge  of  A.  G.  Balcom. 
I  Newark. 

t  Demonstration  of  Visual  Equipment. 

Officers  Ejected: 

President,  Lawrence  R.  Winchell,  New 
Providence. 

J  Secretary,  Karl  Ritter,  Tenafly. 

NEW  JERSEY  VOCATIONAL  AND 
ARTS  ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  II.  2:00  p.  m. 

[  President,  John  J.  Hatch,  Newark. 

Address — Why  Industrial  Arts  Education 
■  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Pickett,  Professor  of  Voca- 

I  tional  Elducation,  New  York  University. 


Officers: 

President,  Eldward  Berman,  Bayonne. 

Secretary,  Jack  Penino,  Vineland. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Monday,  November  1 1 .  2 :00  p.  m. 
President,  Helen  M.  Bond,  Plainfield. 

Address — A  Curriculum  Experiment 

Dr.  Harry  Carman.  Professor  of  History. 
Columbia  University. 

Address — Social  Science  Research  Tests 

Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood,  E)irector  of  Collegiate 
Elducational  Research,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Officers  Ejected: 

Presiderrt,  Helen  M.  Bond.  Plainfield. 

Secretary,  John  B.  Greenan,  East  Orange. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Monday,  November  II.  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Frederic  J.  Crehan.  South  Orange. 
Ceva’s  Theorem  With  Applications 

Professor  Richard  Morris,  Rutgers  Univer- 
rity. 

Tbe  Relationship  of  Senior  and  Junior  Hi^ 
School  Mathematics 

Amanda  Loughren,  Supervisor  of  Matho- 
matics,  EJizabeth. 

Officers: 

President,  Frederic  J.  Crehan.  South  Orange. 

TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

Monday,  November  1 1.  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  Nutley. 
Address — Dr.  William  C.  Bagley,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Columbia  University. 

Officers: 

President,  Foster  EL  Grossnickle,  Nutley. 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  11,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Mabel  F.  McCames,  Hightstown. 
Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Association. 

Address — Co-operation  Between  the  CuidasKe 
Department  and  the  School  Library 

Dr.  Franklin  J.  Keller,  Instructor  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  at  Harvard  Summer 
School,  and  Principal  of  the  Elast  Side 
'Continuation  School  in  Brookl3m. 
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Monday,  November  II,  2:00  p.  m. 

Jobt  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Association. 

Round  Table  Discussion — Leaders  for  the  Library 
Association. 

Alice  M.  Bible,  Westfield, 
lola  Moore,  Plainfield. 

Officers: 

President,  Mabd  F.  McCames,  Hightstown. 

NEW  JERSEY  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  11,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Robert  Hi^ock,  Rahway. 

Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  School  Librarians' 
Association. 

Address — Co-operation  Bettfeen  the  Ctndance  De¬ 
partment  and  the  School  Lihrarp 

Dr.  Franklm  J.  Keller,  Irutructor  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Gtndance  at  Harvard  Sununer 
School,  and  Princ^al  of  ELast  Side  Con¬ 
tinuation  Scho<d  in  Brooklim. 

{Siined) 


Monday,  November  11.  2:00  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Schod  Librarians* 
Association. 

Round  TaUe  Discussion. 

Officers: 

President,  Eldith  Richardson,  New  BrunswicL 
Secretary,  Sara  T.  Pollock,  Trenton. 


NEW  JERSEY  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  II,  1:30  p.  m. 
Preudent,  EJizabeth  H.  Dexter,  Newark. 

Address — Emotional  Factors  in  Human  Adjust¬ 
ment 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Benson,  Professor  of  Eldu- 
cational  Psychology,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Officers  Elected: 

Preudent,  Elizabeth  H.  Dexter,  Newark. 
Secretary,  Dr.  Caixdine  Zachry,  Montclair. 

CHARLES  B.  DYKE, 

Secretary. 


Statistical  Report  on  Enrollment 


1928 

1929 

1929 

1929 

Eliunlled 

Elnrolled 

Employed 

Percentage 

Atlantic  . 

.  958 

956 

953 

100+ 

Bergen . 

.  2,572 

2,768 

2,766 

100+ 

Burlington  . 

.  681 

697 

696 

100+ 

Camden  . 

.  1,685 

1,704 

1,695 

100+ 

Cape  May . 

.  268 

279 

279 

100 

Cumberland  . . 

.  473 

488 

485 

100+ 

Elssex . 

.  4,941 

5,131 

5,128 

100 

Gloucester  . 

.  584 

607 

606 

100+ 

Hudson  . 

.  3,765 

3,893 

3,914 

99+ 

Hunterdon  . 

.  251 

251 

251 

100+ 

Mercer . 

.  1,163 

1,202 

1,200 

100+ 

Middlesex . 

.  1,408 

1,496 

1.494 

100+ 

Monmouth  . 

.  995 

1,035 

1,030 

100+ 

Morris  . 

.  704 

731 

730 

100+ 

Ocean  . 

.  239 

251 

247 

100+ 

Passaic  . 

.  1,916 

1,946 

1.943 

100 

Salem  . 

.  262 

268 

267 

100+ 

Somerset . 

.  423 

439 

439 

100 

Sussex  . 

.  240 

243 

242 

100+ 

Unxm  . . 

.  I,%2 

2,141 

2,136 

100+ 

Warren  . 

.  342 

344 

344 

100 

State  Department  . 

.  19 

20 

20 

100 

April,  1930. 

25,851 

26,890 

26.865 

100 
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Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  Period  February  13, 1929, 
to  February  28, 1930 

RECEIPTS 


CASH  BALANCES  FEBRUARY  13.  1929 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account .  $8,713.19 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account .  1 5,260.77 

Fint'Mechanics  National  Bank.  Inactive  Account .  5,357.96 

- $29,331.92 

DUES 

1928  Paid  in  1929 .  1,649.00 

1929  Paid  in  1929-1930 . ? .  26,100.00 

- ^ -  27.749.00 

INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 

Trenton  Banking  Co..  Active  Account .  56.86 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account .  296.75 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank.  Inactive  Account .  189.02 

-  542.63 

INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds  .  $600 .  25.50 

C  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds .  10,000  500.00 

City  of  Northfidd.  N.  J.  Schod  Bonds  8,000  .  400.00 

School  District  Township  Denville .  7,000 .  1 75.00 

-  1,100.50 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

Advertising .  5.628.06 

Subscriptions  .  II  .00 

-  5.639.06 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Rebate  on  Exhibits . 504.00 

Transfer  from  Iiuctive  to  Active  Account .  12.500.00 

-  13.004.00 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS .  .  $77.367. 1 1 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Total  Disbursements  as  per  detailed  supporting  statement  (Fd>.  13,  1929, 

to  Feb.  28.  1930)  Current-Active  Cash  Account . $46,203.26 

Traiufer  from  Inactive  to  Active  Account .  12,500.00 

Total . 58,703.26 

Balance  Feb.  28.  1930 .  $18,663.85 

CASH  BOOK  BALANCES  FEBRUARY  28,  1930 

Trenton  Banl^  Co.,  Active  Account. . .  10,059.35 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account .  3,057.52 

First-Mechanics  Natkmal  Bank.  Irtacdve  Account .  •  5.546.98 


$18,663.85 
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DETAIL  OF  CASH  RECONCILIATION 

Balance  as  per  Statement  of  Trenton  Banking  Co.,  at  of  February  28, 

1930  (Active  Account) .  $10,265.33 

Deduct:  Outstanding  Checks  as  per  list  below .  205.98 

Balance  at  per  Cash  Book  and  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements .  1 0,059.35 

Balance  as  per  Pass  Book  of  Trenton  Banking  Co.,  as  of  February  28,  1930  (Sav¬ 
ings  Aixount  No.  2761 ) .  3,057.52 

Balance  as  per  Pass  Book  of  First-Mechanics  National  Bank  (at  of  January  15,  1930, 

date  at  which  Pau  Book  balanced)  (Account  No.  2918) .  5,546.98 

Total  Cash  Balance,  February  28,  1930  .  $18,663.85 


OUTSTANDING  CHECKS 

Number  Amount 

1048— January  29,  1927 .  $1.00 

2533  .  2.60 

2568  . 88 

2586  .  25.00 

2602  .  25.00 

2610  .  25.00 

2623  .  25.00 

2629  .  3.10 

2635  .  3.46 

2636  .  26.13 

2637  .  20.75 

2638  .  13.06 

2639  .  25.00 

2640  .  10.00 

Total .  $205.98 


DETAIL  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 

Elzecudve  Committee .  $1, 

Officers  Salaries  .  4, 

Office  Elzpenses  (Telq;>hone,  Rent,  etc.)  .  1, 

Stationery  and  Supplies . 

Printing  Armual  and  Other  Rqrorts .  I, 

Postage,  Ejqrressage.  etc.  . 

Annual  Meeting  Expense  .  7, 

C^orrunittee  on  Elnrollment .  1 . 


Annual  Meeting  Expense  .  7, 

C^orrunittee  on  Elnrollment .  1 , 

Committee  on  Resolutions  . 

Corrunittee  on  Necrology . 

Committee  on  Audit . 

Corrunittee  on  Grievances  and  Redress .  I , 

Committee  on  Legislation . 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review .  9, 

Investments  Purchased .  7, 

Sundry  Expenses .  9, 


,340.48 

,208.34 

,548.00 

331.09 

,077.86 

100.00 

.325.14 

.570.30 

16.50 

28.82 

52.76 

.006.30 

765.70 

,825.67 

,060.28 

.946.02 


Total  Disbursements .  $46,203.26 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SUNDRY  EXPENSES 

Elxpenses.  N.  E.  A.  Ddegates.  Cleveland .  $450.00 

Eiq>enses,  N.  E  A.  Delegates,  Atlanta .  2,850.00 

Ejqjenses,  N.  E.  A.  Delegates.  Atlantic  City .  1 .025.00 

Pageant  Allowance .  5,000.00 

Pageant  Committee  Elxpense  .  9.62 

Expenses,  N.  E  A.  Delegates,  Atlanta .  150.00 

Elxpenses,  N.  E  A.  Delegates.  Atlanta  'Headquarters  . .  50.00 

Miscellaneous  Elxpense.  Atlanta .  95.60 

Affiliation  dues  National  Association  of  Secretaries .  10.00 

N.  E  A.  Dept.  Supt  Ejq>ense .  71.36 

N.  E  A.  Transportation,  Committee  Elxpense .  16.86 

Oerical  Services .  135.00 

Floral  Ejq>ense .  20.00 

Rent  Safe  Dqrasit  Box .  3.00 

Insurance  Premium,  Office  Elquipment .  7.00 

Premium  Treasurer’s  Bond .  37.50 

Elxpense  Special  Committee  to  Locate  Convention .  1 5.08 


Total  Sundry  Expense .  $9,946.02 

SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS 

Fourth  Liberty  Loan 

6  Bonds  at  $100.00  each.  4^%  Registered  .  $600.00 

Qty  of  Northfield,  N.  J.,  School  Bonds 

8  Bonds  at  $1,0()0.00  each,  5%  Coupon,  $2,000  due  1942; 

$3,000  due  1943;  $2000  due  1944  .  8,000.00 

C  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  Bonds 

10  Bonds  at  $1000  each,  5%  Cosqwn .  10.000.00 

Township  of  Denville,  N.  J.,  School  Bonds 

7  Bonds  at  $1000  each,  5%,  $5000  due  1942;  $2000  due 

1943; .  7.000.00 


Total  Investments .  $25,600.00 

(Signed)  CATHARINE  M.  ZISGEN, 


Treauffer. 

I  HEIREBY  CERTIFY  that  I  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers*  Association,  covering  the  period  from  February  13.  1929,  to  February  28.  1930,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  All  cash  balances  have  been 
reconciled  with  the  depository  banks  and  all  cancelled  checks  and  receipted  vouchers  have  been 
Inspected  and  found  to  be  in  order. 

I  further  certify  that  I  have  to-day  examined  the  investments  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers* 
Association,  and  the  amounts  are  in  agreement  with  the  detailed  statement  made  a  part  of  my  report 
which  has  been  traiumitted  to' the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

I  have  also  examined  the  Surety  Bond  of  the  Treasurer  and  note  that  it  has  been  extended  by 
the  payment  of  the  required  premium  during  the  year  1929. 

Dated:  Trenton.  N.  J.  (Signed)  G.  C  SKILLMAN, 

March  6.  1930.  Accountant  and  Auditor. 

We,  the  undersipied.  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined  the  Report  of  the 
Accountant  and  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers. 
Bank  Books  and  Cancdled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association, 
covering  the  period  from  February  13,  1929.  to  February  28,  1930.  The  Report  of  said  Ac¬ 
countant  and  Auditor  attested  to  the  conectness  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

(Signed)  RAYMOND  C  GOODFELLOW. 

Dated:  Trenton.  N.  J.  BERTHA  LAWRENCE 

March  6,  1930.  Auditing  Comimttee. 

i 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 

John  R  Bosshart,  Chairman 


The  most  strikiiig  feature  of  reports  received  by 
this  committee  from  various  parts  of  the  state  is 
the  rapid  development  of  democracy  in  education. 
That  the  schools  are  for  all  the  children,  is  becom' 
ing  less  a  topic  for  discussion  and  more  a  principle 
in  pradical  operation.  The  following  necessarily 
brief  statements  taken  from  a  great  number  of  re- 
ports  indicate  very  clearly  a  better  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  bdividual  differences  in  demO' 
cratic  organization  and  continued  growth  in  better 
training  for  life  in  a  democracy. 

Concerning  ffie  elementary  schools  one  siq>er- 
intendent  writes,  "The  most  significant  move  that 
has  been  made  in  our  school  district  is  that  of 
actually  appl}ring  the  group  activity  theory  as  well 
as  the  development  of  actual  ejqxriences  in  our 
elementary  schools.”  Another  administrator  states, 
"We  have  introduced  more  progressive  methods  of 
class  room  instruction  and  technique,  teaching  the 
children  in  small  groups  graded  according  to  their 
needs  and  abilities,  and  permitting  a  greater 
flexibility  of  progress  and  so-called  promotion." 
In  the  latter  system,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of 
other  places  semi-annual  promotions  have  been 
abolished.  The  partial  adjustment  to  individual 
growffi  provided  by  semi-annual  promotions,  is 
being  displaced  by  group  and  individual  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  tendency  is  toward  the  elimination  of 
set  grade  jstandards  for  promotion  and  ffie  adjust¬ 
ment  of  instruction  to  individual  needs  as  the  piq>il 
moves  on  in  social  age  groups.  The  school  is 
adapted  to  the  pupil,  more  satisfactory  social  ex¬ 
perience  is  assured,  and  learning  is  becoming  more 
a  process  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  rather 
than  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  secondary  field  the  same  ideals  are 
influencing  educational  practice.  Curriculum  and 
ability  segregations  are  reported  as  quite  common. 
In  the  junior  schools  and  to  some  extent  in  senior 
grades,  teachers  have  begun  to  group  pupils  within 
the  class  in  order  to  provide  for  individual  atten¬ 
tion  and  group  activity.  Here  as  well  as  in  the 
elementary  schools  there  is  a  call  for  a  more 
flexible,  informal  type  of  school  furniture.  By 
better  adjustment  to  individual  needs,  the  secondary 
scIkx^  are  becoming  less  selective. 

Increasing  provision  is  being  made  for  instruc¬ 
tion  for  children  who  are  deaf  or  blind.  A  few 
systems  report  open-air  classes.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  law  requiring  instruction  for  cripplml  chil¬ 
dren,  communities  throughout  the  state  have  been 
organizing  such  classes  providing  visiting  teachers 
or  soiding  the  children  to  estaUished  schools  m 
other  districU.  Binet  classes  are  quite  soundly 


entrenched.  Opportunity  and  coaching  classes  are 
rqxrrted  as  of  great  help  to  backward  boys  and 
girls. 

In  both  the  dementary  and  secondary  schools 
teachers  are  beginning  to  redetermine  objectives  and 
to  change  the  curriculum.  In  the  lower  grades 
this  is  evidenced  by  a  tendency  m  a  few  schools 
to  recast  the  fifteen  or  more  specific  subjects  into 
a  smaller  nitmber  of  groups  aimed  more  specifically 
at  great  objectives  m  education  such  as  comrrrand 
of  skills,  social  and  health  education.  Progress  in 
this  respect  must  necessarily  be  slow.  In  the 
secondary  schools  there  are  eviderKes  "that  we 
look  more  clearly  and  bravely  at  the  objectives  of 
education  and  rant  less  about  them."  There  is 
better  orgarrization  of  courses  of  study  in  special 
subjects  and  more  effective  development  of  the 
curriculum  offerings  for  non-college  preparatory 
groups.  Srxalled  extra-curricular  activities  are 
becoming  a  part  of  the  real  life  of  the  school. 
There  is  leu  attention  to  credits  and  marks  and 
more  to  the  development  of  interests  and  attitudes. 
Educational  and  vocational  placement  are  receiv¬ 
ing  more  adequate  and  intelligent  attention. 

Several  reports  show  that  schools  are  beginning 
to  organize  more  adequate  systerru  of  measurement 
of  ability  and  achievement.  Teachers  are  finding 
that  such  tests  are  helpful  in  improving  instruction, 
in  providing  levels  of  accotrq}lishment,  and  in  adapt¬ 
ing  instruction  to  individual  and  group  needs. 
There  is  an  inclination  to  consider  well-organized 
achievement  tests  as  a  basis  for  determining  ability 
quite  as  valuable  as  so-called  "mental  tests." 

Ihe  problem  of  standing  by  the  pi4>il  as  he 
works  his  way  through  the  experiences  of  more 
flexible  curriculums  is  being  solved  by  personnel  or 
guidance  systems.  These  systems  aid  the  piqiil  in 
attaining  the  significant  objectives  of  education.  In 
fact,  personnel  organizations  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  means  by  which  the  school  determines  insofar  as 
pouible  the  net  results  of  school  e3q>erience  in  the 
lives  of  pupils. 

Many  other  improvements  are  worthy  of  more 
notice  than  can  be  given  in  this  report.  Visual 
education  is  being  broadened  to  include  all  kinds 
of  illustrative  material  and  is  being  closely  related 
to  clau  room  work.  Instruction  in  instnimental 
music  makes  rafud  strides  everywhere  and  is  very 
popular.  Healdi  programs,  safety  education,  thrift 
education.  pu|^  participation  in  government,  new 
athletic  fidds,  platoon  systems,  libraries,  projects, 
and  many  other  very  commendable  features  have 
been  reported  to  this  committee.  One  progressive 
community  has  estaUished  a  health  camp  fat  chil- 
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dren  at  a  prevoidve  agency.  BuOding  programs 
are  being  developed  and  many  new  buildings  are 
under  construction. 

Among  a  number  of  developments  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  special  attention  is  given 
here  to  the  inq>rovement  of  vocational  education 
and  allied  activities,  to  the  beginning  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  health  program,  and  to  the  improvement 
in  teacher  training. 

Concerning  a  health  program  the  department 
advocates  “that  changes  in  fundamental  criteria 
precede  the  development  of  activity  programs  since 
infallibility  in  basic  conditions  predetermines  the 
success  of  that  urhich  follows.  Among  the  criteria 
mentioned  as  fundamental  are  legislation,  certi¬ 
fication,  standards  for  building  construction  and 
sanitation,  recognition  of  school  nursas  as  health 
educators,  health  of  teachers  as  an  admission  re¬ 
quirement  for  normal  school  students,  contnd  of 
athletics  by  high  school  principals,  more  complete 
administrative  control  of  the  school  healdr  program 
by  distinct  executives,  revision  of  terminology, 
recognition  of  the  classroom  teachers*  opportunity 
and  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  more  and  better  playgrounds,  and  child 
health  as  the  underlying  principle  of  school  organi¬ 
zation  and  operation.** 

Concerning  vocational  schools  and  allied  ac¬ 
tivities  the  following  statistics  are  significant  of 
health  growth.  In  1927-28  there  were  enrolled 
in  vocadcmal  schools  22,493  boys  and  girls;  in 


evening  schools  for  ai^rendces,  3,693  pupils;  in 
continuation  schools,  19,597  pupUs.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  cooperative  and  adult  education  will 
find  hdpful  suggestions  in  the  October,  1928, 
bulletin  of  the  State  CouskU  of  Education. 

One  problem  in  vocational  training  needs  more 
general  consideration  throughout  the  state.  Some 
kind  of  vocational  education  should  be  given  to 
over-age  boys  and  girls  found  in  elementary  and 
junior  schools.  Only  a  few  large  systems  have 
found  a  solution  for  this  problem. 

Improvements  in  the  teacher  training  fidd 
promise  much  for  the  future.  The  revision  of 
entrance  requirements  for  normal  schools;  the 
lengthening  of  teacher  training  curriculums  to 
three  years  for  elementary  schools  and  four  years 
for  special  subjects:  and  the  establishment  of  nor¬ 
mal  colleges  granting  degrees  are  designed  to  in¬ 
jure  excellent  pre-service  training.  For  teachers 
already  in  service  fifty-five  courses  have  been  put 
into  operation  by  the  five  teacher  training  insti- 
tutioiu  in  the  state. 

Looking  forward  to  next  year  all  teachers  in 
New  Jersey  are  interested  in  the  coming  report 
of  the  Survey  Commission  now  working  under  the 
authorization  of  the  State  Legislature.  The  com- 
prdicnsive  studies  and  recommendations  of  this 
Commission  will  undoubtedly  be  valuable  aids  for 
the  better  organization  and  direction  of  the  schools 
of  all  levels  throughout  the  state. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress 

Mary  J.  Kelley,  Chmrman 


This  convention  l^g*  to  a  close  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  your  State  Teachers’  Association’s 
activities  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  the  Griev¬ 
ances  and  Redress  Committee  has  given  its  serv¬ 
ices  to  attain  the  ideals  for  which  your  Association 
stands.  The  members  of  the  committee  have  found 
Inspiration  in  the  loyal  support  given  to  them  and 
in  return  have  given  conscientious  attoition  to  the 
work  allotted. 

The  committee  is  conscious  of  the  needs  that 
exist  to  make  tenure  mean  what  the  framers  of  the 
Tenure  Law  intended  it  to  mean,  but  it  is  helpless 
to  act  when  a  fourth  year  of  emplo3rment  is  not 
entered  upon.  During  the  past  year  an  unusually 
large  number  of  teachen  have  been  dropped  from 
their  school  systems  so  that  tenure  might  not  be 
given  to  them.  In  one  case  a  teacher  lost  tenure 
by  two  days,  in  another  by  two  weeks,  and  in  many 
cases  by  the  months  of  July  and  August.  One 
teacher  who  would  have  had  tenure  by  the  end  of 
June  had  charges  preferred  against  him  in  May 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  system  in  the  middle 

[ 


of  June.  The  appeal  of  his  case  is  pending.  Sev¬ 
eral  married  teachers  unable  to  establish  tenure 
have  been  dropped. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Superintendent  in 
one  city  thinks  that  In  order  to  break  or  to  prevent 
tenure  an  unemployment  of  one  day  In  the  new  term 
is  sufficient.  In  another  city  a  Superintendent, 
pc^ular  and  prominent  in  school  activities,  insists 
on  a  month’s  absence  in  order  to  aeconq>lish  the 
same  purpose.  The  central  office,  Trenton,  re¬ 
quires  one  day’s  employment  on  a  fourth  year  to 
have  a  teacher  under  tenure.  Trenton  makes  a 
definite  distinction  between  a  school  year  and  a 
calendar  year,  interpreting  the  Tenure  Law  to 
designate  the  calendar  year. 

The  Grievances  and  Redress  G>mmittee  has  for 
consideration  at  the  present  time  two  cases  udiere 
charges  have  been  preferred  agaliut  teachen  who 
would  have  had  tenure  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  One  case  is  that  of  a  married  woman  who 
loses  tenure  by  a  few  days;  the  school  board  has 
requested  her  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  a  time.  The 
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other  case  is  that  of  a  teacher  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  die  same  school  board  for  the  last  six 
years,  but  his  tenure  was  broken  by  a  dismissal  for 
two  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  school 
years. 

The  committee  is  very  sorry  to  report  a  case  of 
failure  of  reinstatement  where  the  teacher  had  had 
twenty-six  years  of  service  under  one  school  board 
and  was  then  dismissed  for  actions  “unbecoming  a 
teacher.’*  We  think  that  his  inaptitude  should 
have  been  noted  in  less  time  than  twenty-six  years. 

If  the  loss  of  tenure  in  these  cases  were  just,  the 
teacher  would  accept  the  inevitable  without  com¬ 
plaint;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  teacher  is  efficient 
when  he  is  dropped  for  a  time  varying  from  two 
days  to  two  months  and  then  rehired  as  a  new 


teacher.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  S3rmpathy  vrith 
these  teachers  who  have  been  dropped  from  their 
school  systems,  but  we  feel  that  they  have  not 
legally  acquired  tenure.  When  a  case  goes  before 
the  State  Commissioner  or  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  decision  is  not  made  upon  the  ethics 
but  upon  the  law  which  applies  to  the  particular 
situation. 

We  do  not  advise  legal  action  until  all  means 
of  settlement  are  tried  and  found  unsuccessful; 
then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Association  to  work 
for  justice.  There  are  frequent  happenings  on 
which  we  can  readily  predicate  the  future  of  toiure ; 
the  attitude  of  many  boards  of  education  in  op¬ 
position  to  tenure  should  be  met  in  some  specific 
way  by  our  State  Teachers*  Association. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology 

Anna  H.  McCollum,  Chairman 


We  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  sixty-four  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  who  have  passed  into  the 
Valley  of  Shadow.  Among  these  are  such  promi¬ 
nent  personalities  as  Thomas  K.  McClelland, 
Principal  of  the  Alexander  Street  School,  Newark; 
Morris  Bamberger,  Principal  of  the  Bergen  Street 
School,  Newark;  Eldward  H.  Dutcher,  Principal 
of  the  Eastern  and  the  Stockton  Schools,  East 
Orange;  Joseph  Weintrob,  Principal  of  an  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  of  the  Americanization  School 
and  of  the  Evening  School,  Atlantic  City;  Dr. 
James  T.  Mackey,  Principal  of  the  Henry  Snyder 
Junior  High  School  and  for  thirty-eight  years  a 
leading  educator  in  Jersey  City,  and  Powell  G. 
Flthian,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Camden 
Schods  for  thirty-three  years,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  musicians  in  the  state.  He  was  a  life 
member  of  the  National  EdiKation  Association 
and  was  presented  with  a  life  membership  in  honor 
of  his  services  as  Chairman  of  the  Enrollment 
Committee  of  this  Association.  He  held  the  Chair¬ 
manship  for  twenty-five  years  and  had  increased 
the  membership  from  2,000  out  of  a  teaching  staffi 
of  9,000  in  the  state,  to  nearly  1 00  per  cent,  out 
of  a  teaching  staff  of  26,000.  In  mourning  his 
death,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  fine  musician,  a 
faithful  public  servant  and  an  untiring  worker  for 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association. 

We  all  make  the  journey  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  but  once,  and  many  a  traveler  is  too 
concerned  in  gratifying  his  own  ambitions  to  be 
helpful  to  others;  but  we  honor  here  today,  men 
and  women,  who  gave  thought,  counsel,  and  aid 
to  the  youths  of  this  State  and  helped  them  to 
lighten  their  burdens  on  their  way  through  life. 

It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  anyone  when  it  can 
be  said  of  him  that  his  life  was  marked  by  kind¬ 
ness.  That  element  of  kindness — consideration  for 


others — genuine  friendship — is  the  rarest  and 
sweetest  flower  that  grows  in  the  garden  of  life; 
its  soil  is  the  human  heart.  It  is  planted  by  honest 
thought,  nurtured  by  tears  of  sympathy  and  kept 
alive  by  the  sunshine  of  good  wishes. 

We  believe,  as  did  Washington  Irving,  that  a 
kind  heart  is  the  fountain  of  gladness  suffusing 
everything  around  it  with  pleasure  and  freshening 
everything  into  smiles,  and  as  Holland  said: 

“Tliat  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God 
Lifting  the  soil  from  the  common  sod 
To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view.** 

The  most  ancient  and  touching  custom  of  the 
human  family  is  the  veneration  of  its  dead.  It  is 
peculiar  to  no  age  and  is  characteristic  of  every 
race.  It  is  a  part  of  all  nations  and  peoples.  It 
has  its  origin  in  the  very  soul  of  humanity.  As 
death  is  the  great  loving  force  among  individuals 
so  it  is  a  great  building  force  in  an  Association. 
Longfellow  must  have  been  inspired  by  this  siririt 
when  he  wrote: 

“TTiere  is  no  flock  however  watched  and  tended. 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there; 

There  is  no  fireride  howe’er  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair.’* 

These  members  of  this  Association,  who,  a  year 
ago,  clasped  our  hands  in  good  fellowship  have 
gone  to  their  eternal  reward.  There  are  vacant 
chairs  in  their  homes,  and  there  are  vacant  cham¬ 
bers  in  our  hearts.  We  realize  how  short  is  the 
longest  life;  yet  it  is  the  inevitable  experience  of 
all  nanldnd. 

“Life’s  race  well  run; 

Life’s  work  well  done; 

Then  comes  rest** 
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Their  spirits  come  back  to  cheer  and  inspire 
us  in  our  noble  work.  This  is  immortality. 

“Life  is  a  drop  from  the  river. 

That  rises  in  mist  o’er  the  lea, 

A  moment  in  space  to  quiver. 

Then  falls  on  the  breast  of  the  sea. 

It  was — it  is — now  gone  forever. 

Yet  lives  through  eternity.” 

If  death  is  merely  a  transition  from  an  earthly 
state  of  Imperfection  to  a  heavenly  state  of  exal¬ 
tation  why  should  we  mourn?  If  our  departed 
members  could  transmit  a  message  across  the  yawn¬ 
ing  chasm,  would  it  not  be  of  hope  and  encourage¬ 
ment?  And  so  we  must  keep  faith.  If  we  have 
extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  cheer,  and 
comfort  and  aid  to  those  we  meet  In  our  walk  of 
life  when  the  Angel  of  Death  beckons  to  us,  will 
our  consciences  be  at  peace  and  the  mind  be  un¬ 
troubled?  We  shall  answer  unafraid  and  we 
shall  enter  upon  our  rest  with  the  knovdedge,  as 
of  those  who  have  gone  from  us  this  past  year,  of  a 
life  well  spent  and  a  reward  fully  earned,  and 
leave  the  world  that  much  better  for  our  having 
passed  dirou^.  Then  we  may  truly  ask: 

“Oh  Death  I  where  is  thy  sting? 

O  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory?” 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY— 

Evelyn  El.  Pugh 
Joseph  Weintrob 

BERGEN  COUNTY— 

Alice  C.  Wo^en 
Catherine  A  Delafoue 
Mary  M.  Brady 
EIdna  DaInador 
Gertrude  M.  Farley 
Harriet  M.  Bush 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY— 

Nellie  A.  Carty 

CAMDEN  COUNTY— 

Elmer  Brown 
Powell  G.  Fithian 
Sophie  Tubis 
Ruth  Schwenker 
Mary  Watson 
Fay  Lafayette 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 

Esther  El.  Bacon 
Mabel  Wheat 

ESSEX  COUNTY— 

Thomas  K.  McClelland 
Morris  Bamberger 
Mary  L.  Denbigh 
Annie  H.  Wade 
Mary  V.  A.  Munn 
Hilma  Leers 
Esther  F.  MacMaster 


Caroune  Osborn 
Elsie  Roane 
Edward  H.  Dutcher 
Amelia  Schildnecht 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY— 
Laura  D.  Senior 
Hattie  McKean 
Rexford  E.  Coates 

HUDSON  COUNTY— 
Mable  Lorena  Wood 
Kathryn  C.  Doyle 
Frieda  Herz 
Frank  E.  Hart 
Neva  M.  Hibner 
Florence  Anthony 
Joseph  Scott 
Bertram  McBride 
Rose  Hyman 
Mary  F.  Murray 
Howard  Taylor 
James  T.  Mackey 
M.  Ethel  Datz 
WiLUAM  O.  Hamblin 
Ella  L.  Riggs 

MERCER  COUNTY— 
Abbie  W.  Bergen 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— 
J.  F.  Walker 
Glenworth  Sturgis 
Helena  Daley 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY— 
Helen  S.  Barber 
Elva  Cafferty 
Anna  C.  Mettee 
Willard  M.  Millar 
Edna  Thomas 

OCEAN  COUNTY— 
Albert  S.  Tilton 
Winfield  S.  Irons 

PASSAIC  COUNTY— 

Ada  Burlingame 

SALEM  COUNTY— 

E.  Frances  Garrison 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— 
Dolores  Torpey 

UNION  COUNTY— 
Loretta  Fox 
Ida  Sanford 
JUSTELLE  LoCKREY 

Laura  Myers 
A.  W.  Thomas 

WARREN  COUNTY— 
Pauline  Robeson 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation 

Alexander  J.  Glennie,  Chairman 


The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers*  Association  operates  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  furtherance  of  the  following  purposes: 

1 .  To  see  that  the  broad  program  of  education 

in  the  state  is  given  statutory  freedom  to 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  all  those  who 
enroll  in  its  schools  whether  they  be  chil¬ 
dren  or  adults;  that  high  standards  are 
maintained:  that  the  program  is  econom¬ 
ically  sound  and  pedagogically  justified. 

2.  To  urge,  and  by  every  proper  means  aid 

public  sentiment  and  public  action  to  secure 


the  fit  and  worthy:  that  yrill  provide  for 
this  form  of  public  service  remiuieration 
consistent  with  its  dignity  and  inqMrtance. 

5.  To  assure  to  its  members  such  protection  for 
superannuaticMi  and  disability  as  a  sound 
and  scientific  pension  and  annuity  system 
provides. 

The  principles  here  stated  are,  in  effect,  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Association  which  guides  the  L^s- 
lative  Committee  in  its  activities.  The  Committee, 
as  representative  of  the  teachers,  aims  to  apply  to 
proposed  legislation  affecting  the  schools  the  test 
of  which  it  is  for  the  good  of  education  in  the 


for  the  important  business  of  education 
such  a  part  of  public  revenue  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  thorough  and 
efficient  service. 

3.  To  create  and  maintain  such  standards  of 

teacher  fitness  and  teacher  training  as  shall 
make  it  clear  that  teaching  is  a  profes¬ 
sion  for  which  the  best  fitted  and  best 
trained  should  be  sdected. 

4.  To  surround  the  profession  with  such  safe¬ 

guards  of  tenure  as  will  give  security  to 


State.  The  Legislature  has  a  like  purpose,  and  is 
accustomed  to  accord  to  your  representatives  full 
opportimity  for  discussion.  There  is  no  reason 
since  both  bodies  aim  to  the  same  objective,  why 
there  should  not  be  essential  agreement. 

The  record  on  measures  enacted  into  law  at  the 
last  legislation  session  is  found  in  the  April  1929 
Number  of  the  New  Jersey  Elducadonal  Review, 
which  has  been  in  your  hands  for  some  months. 
That  published  record  is  made  a  part  of  this 
report. 


Report  of  Editorial  Board  of  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Chairman 


During  the  year  1928-1929  over  100,000 
copies  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
were  published.  The  constantly  mcreasing  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association  calls  for  more  and  more 
reports  of  its  proceedings  which  appear  in  the 
Review. 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Editorial  Board 
is  that  the  Review  reach  every  member  promptly. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Enrollment  Com¬ 
mittee  the  miuling  list  is  being  perfected  so  we 
believe  every  member  is  reached.  An  addresso- 
graph  is  to  be  installed  in  the  office  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Trenton  and  a  permanent  address  list  will 
be  made  up. 


The  Review  is  becoming  better  known  as  a 
worth  while  medium  for  advertising  by  concerns 
diat  sell  school  supplies  or  have  an  offering  of  in¬ 
terest  to  teaching.  The  number  of  our  advertising 
contracts  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  feature  number  of  1928-1929  was  the 
73th  Anniversary  Number.  It  was  our  purpose 
to  include  in  this  number,  cuts  and  historical  ma 
terial  that  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State. 

The  Elditorial  Board  may  function  more  ef 
ficiently  if  suggestions  and  material  would  be  of 
fered  more  frequently  by  members  of  the  Associa 
tion. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  1929  Convention 

(The  Resolutioiu  Were  Published  in  the  Decmnber  1929  Number  of  the  New  Jersey 

Educational  Review.) 


Civilization  in  Europe 

For  a  One-year  High  School  G)urse  in  European  History 

Part  I — Ancient  and  Medieval  Times 

Richard  B.  Morris,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  History,  College  of  the  City  of  Netv  York 

Part  11 — Modern  Times  in  Europe 

By  J.  Salwyn  Schapiro,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  Nei»  York 
Author  of  “Modern  and  Contemporary  European  History” 

PART  I  I  PART  II 

of  this  book  is  available,  bound  separately,  of  this  book  is  available,  bound  separately, 
for  a  half-year  course  b  Ancient  and  for  a  one-year  course  in  Modem  History, 
Medieval  History,  220  pages  of  text.  520  pages  of  text. 

This  Book  is  Admirably  Adapted  to  Present-day  Methods  of 
Teaching  History  in  the  Secondary  School 


The  New  Bolenius  Readers 

Now  Ready  with  Simplified  Teaching  Equipment 

FOR  THE  TEIACHER — ^The  revised  manual  dehnitely  furnishes  a  simplified  technique 
for  the  reading  program.  It  is  a  clear  and  precise  guide  for  teaching  procedures, 
and  materially  lightens  the  burden  of  preparing  lessons. 

FOR  THE  PUPIL — The  new  Work  Books  provide  seat  work  for  every  lesson,  cor¬ 
related  exercises  for  between-recitation  periods,  and  a  variety  of  responses  for 
testing  comprehension.  The  content  of  the  Readers  is  closely  related  to  the 
child’s  interests  and  experiences. 

Easy  to  Teach  Easy  to  Learn 

Simple  ::  Complete  Purposeful  ::  Definite 

Write  us  if  you  are  interested  in  the  most  recent  development 
in  the  field  of  Primary  Reading 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

386  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  BOOK  OF 

The  Childrens 

20  volumes;  7,861  pages;  15,000  pictures; 
2,200  pictures  in  color;  1,200  pictures  in 
gravure;  18  departments;  alphabetical  index; 
graded  courses  of  study. 

For  “correlated”  facts,  as  contrasted  with  the 
“isolated”  facts  of  the  usual  encyclopedia 
article,  see  any  informational  unit  of  The  Book 
of  Knowledge.  For  instance,  a  child  looking 
for  information  about  beavers  finds  it  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  finds  also  that  the  article  does  not 
limit  itself  to  this  one  variety  of  “gnawing  and 


KNOWLEDGE 

Encyclopedia 

burrowing”  animals.  The  child  cannot  escape 
discovering  that  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  the 
mouse,  the  rat  and  others  are  included  in  the 
same  animal  group  as  the  beaver,  and  thus 
arrives  for  himself  at  an  important  conclusion  in 
nature  study.  The  titles  of  such  articles  as 
“The  Great  Cattle  Family,”  “Birds  That  Can¬ 
not  Fly,”  “Insect  Friends  and  Foes,”  “Con¬ 
querors  of  Disease,”  “The  Great  Cereals,”  etc., 
sufficiently  suggest  the  educational  importance 
of  this  unique  plan. 


The  BOOK  OF  POPULAR  SCIENCE 


15  volumes;  5,666  pages;  6,100  illustrations 
and  color  plates;  alphabetical  index  of  22,000 
references ;  1 3  departments :  The  Universe,  The 
Earth,  Life,  Industry,  Power,  Commerce,  Plant 
Life.  Animal  Life,  Man,  Health,  Society, 
Household  Science,  Biography. 


The  Book  of  Popular  Science  issues  annual 
illustrated  supplements  containing  signed  articles 
on  the  important  new  developments  of  science, 
edited  by  Professor  Dexter  S.  Kimball,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Cornell  University. 


LANDS  AND  PEOPLES 

The  World  in  Color 


7  volumes;  2,700  pages;  640  full-page  color 
plates;  1,500  illustrations  in  black  and  white; 
alphabetical  index  of  6,840  references.  Bound 
in  purple  levant-grain  Artcraft,  each  volume 
with  a  distinctive  cover  design  in  colors.  Printed 
throughout  on  the  finest  grade  of  coated  paper. 
All  the  countries  and  nations  of  the  world  are 
represented.  Statistical  summaries  for  every 
country  give  population  figures,  form  of  govern¬ 


ment,  education,  methods  of  communication, 
natural  wealth,  industries,  cities,  religions. 

The  Grolier  Society  manager  for  Northern 
New  Jersey  schools  is  Mr.  Lester  A  Palmer, 
49  Goldsmith  Avenue,  Newark.  Telephone, 
Terrace  0696. 

Requests  for  the  free  illustrated  article  and  les¬ 
son  unit  from  The  Book  of  Knowledge,  “The 
Life  of  a  Tree,”  should  be  sent  to  The  Grolier 
Society,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY,  Dept  300 
1 2  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

I  You  may  send  me,  free  of  chargre,  tbe  11- 
I  lustrated  Nature  Study  Unit  from  Tbe  Book 
I  of  Knowledge  "The  Life  of  a  Tree." 

I  Name . 

I  School . 


I  Addreu. . . 

L _ 


FREE  TO  SCHOOLS 

Nature  study  reprint  from 
The  Book  of  Knowledge 
“The  Life  of  a  Tree” 
complete  article 

20  pages  41  pictures 
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